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ARVEST time is pay time on the farm—the 
time when you cash in on the labor and money 
you've spent in bringing your crops to ma- 

turity. This year, know the satisfaction of owning 
thoroughly dependable John Deere harvesting equip- 
ment—equipment that you can “‘bank on”’ to stay on 
the job doing the kind of work that makes grain grow- 
ing extra profitable. 


JOHN DEERE BINDERS are noted for their clean cutting, 
accurate tying, ease of operation, low upkeep costs and long 
life. Enclosed main drive gears running in oil, in the Light-Run- 
ning John Deere Horse Binder, and big daily capacity, plus 
strength to match the power of your tractor, in the John Deere 
Tractor Binder, are outstanding qualities of these better binders. 


JOHN DEERE COMBINES are quality built to save more 
grain. Their extra capacity for clean cutting, clean threshing, 
complete separation and thorough cleaning make them the pride 
of every owner. There’s a money-making John Deere Combine 
in the size you want—the new No. 6 Six-Foot, One-Man Com- 
bine; the No. 7 Eight-Foct; the No. 5-A Ten- or Twelve-Foot; 
or the No. 17 Twelve- or Sixteen-Foot Combine. 


JOHN DEERE THRESHERS are setting new records for 
fast, clean threshing, steady operation and low operating 
costs. They require less power, they are simpler and easier to 
operate. 


Two sizes: 24 x 42 and 28 x 50. 


Investigate the full line of money-making, grain-saving John 
Deere Harvesting Equipment at your John Deere dealer’s. Be 
sure to mail coupon on the right. 
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Showing the John Deere No. 7 Combine 
ting harvest costs on a Mid-West farm 


The John Deere Thresher at work on an Iowa furm. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
John Deere, Moline, Ill., Dept. M-38 


Please send me free folders on the equipment I have 
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things must be : 
r all their brevity, 
part of God's eternity: 


The hills arrayed in living green 
The valleys in between, 
And crystal pools that intervene 


The burning west when day is done 
i ieltMolletttoluliile Melt os Meolil e 
Midnights, and the ageless sun; 


The voices that we hold so dear; 
The smile—the sudden tear! 
And joys that vanish with the year! 





Surely all lovely things must be 
A part of God's eternity. 





—Lou Mallory Luke 





and Buenas Aires, South America, 


I am delighted by. your many enthlisiastic letters about Ruth Flaine 
Wilson’s story, “Radiant, Beautiful Maturity 
ing. Such comments prove that sentiment plays a large part in the lives 
of farm people. We have more and equally good articles by this author. 


Out of the United States Department of Agriculture I walked recent; 
in complete confusion from the wonders I had seen and heard. For hours 
I had listened to accounts of the research work under way. In seeking an 
improved spray for fruit trees, scientists of the Department had discos 
ered a valuable new substance for human medicine. 
pesky cousins were under the scientists’ searchlight. 
The fact was impressed upon me that, while agri- 
culture is now charged with all of the expense of 
this department, its benefits are enjoyed by 


FRIEND 


FRIEND | 


Ar )P oné’of New York’s mighty skyscrapers, I witnessed last month 
the presentation of a nationally broadcast radio program. As Los Angeles, 
clicked in on the second with their 
parts in the.entertainment, I marveled at the accomplishments in such a 
few years of the radio industry. What wonders must lie ahead! 


, in April Successful Farm 
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How Camels Stimulate 
Good Digestion 


June means that the heavy 
work season is here, when a 
man needs plenty of food and 
good digestion. 

Hurry, worry, and physical 
strain slow down the flow of 
digestive fluids. Smoking a 
Camel renews and increases the 
activity of the digestive proc- 
esses. 


Important Discoveries of Pavlov 


The famous physiologist, Pavlov, 
opened the door to modern knowl- 
edge of the digestion. Other re- 
searchers continued his work. They 
found that smoking Camels helps 
to stimulate good digestion. Camels 
set you right! 


COLLEGE WRESTLING 
CHAMP — Henry T. Snow- 
don says: “Smoking Camels 
during meals and after helps 
me to assimilate my food.” 


ooh yg St: 
spe) -7 Vol oe hk 


Camels are made, from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 
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A hearty meal—then a Camel 
— and you feel cheered! 


Scenes like the one you see above 
are part of the everyday life of 
Camel smokers. You can bet those 
Camels are tasting mighty good! 
As you enjoy Camels, the flow of 
digestive fluids is increased—pleas- 
antly and gently. Food becomes 
more enjoyable—digestion is stim- 
ulated. Smoke Camels steadily... 
for their costlier tobaccos — their 
“lift” —their unsurpassed flavor — 
and the help they give to digestion. 


WORLD-SERIES HERO. 
“Goose” Goslin, of the De- 
troit Tigers, was born on a 
farm...likes to eat hearty! 
Here’s what he says: “Smok- 
ing a Camel makes food taste 
better and helps stimulate 
digestion. I smoke lots dur- 
ing and after meals.” 











What Is 


New 


IN FARMING 


TIPS THAT YOU 
CAN USE TODAY 


= Application of zinc coat- 
ings to fence wire by a perfected 
electrolytic process is now being 
done on a commercial scale by a 
leading fence manufacturer. Zinc 
99.99 percent pure is bonded with 
the steel so tightly that no cracking 
occurs when the finished product is 
twisted and bent in the weaving of 
fence. Any thickness of zinc can be 
applied by this process but only three 
standard grades will be manufac- 
tured—o.8, 1.6, and 2.4 ounces per 
square foot. The product, when new, 
is bright and highly polished in con- 
trast to the wire produced under the 
usual hot-dip process of coating. 


MINERAL FEEDS. Extensive 


experimental work at the Michigan 


Fastening the sturdy chain recently 
developed for tractor-tire require- 
ments over a heavy, traction casing 
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This new mower reel attachment handles green peas, heavy alfalfa, and soybeans easily 


State College is foundation for the 
conclusion that dairy cattle do not 
need expensive commercial mineral 
mixtures. With alfalfa abundant, 
odorless steamed bonemeal is all that 
is needed in the majority of cases. 
Occasionally a small amount of io- 
dine is necessary. 


CREEPING JENNY. The South 
Dakota Agricultural College recom- 
mends a new method for the control 
of this worst weed enemy, known al- 
so as field bindweed. The infested 
land is planted to a cereal crop early 
in the spring, or pastured during the 
first part of the season. The cereal 
crop may be cut for hay, turned un- 
der for green manure, or harvested 
for grain. The land is then fallowed 






with a duck-foot cultivator for the 
remainder of the season. Eight or 10 
cultivations will be necessary. In the 
fall the land is seeded to rye at a 
heavy rate and the same practice 
continued as in the previous summer 
until the weeds have been reduced 
enough to permit a crop of sorghum, 
corn, or potatoes to be planted after 
the rye is harvested. Under no cir- 
cumstances are the weeds permitted 
to form seeds. 


TOMATOES. Eight new and su- 
perior varieties produced during ten 
years of breeding work were released 
this spring by the University of Illi- 
nois for the first time. Three of the 
varieties are for field use only, and 
five for greenhouse use only. All are 
resistant to the destructive fusarium 
wilt disease and are otherwise super- 
ior to the existing tomato varieties. 


GRASS. A mixture of 1o pounds 
of crested wheat grass seed, I0 
pounds brome grass, and 2 pounds 
sweetclover seeded about September 
10 last year on the farm of Roy Hag- 
gart, Mankato, Kansas, produced a 
fine stand of nourishing grass. It 
gives considerable promise for pas- 
ture seedings thruout northern Kan- 
sas.—Don Charles, Kans. 


CORN. The first hybrid corn to be 
announced by the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station was 
released for distribution this spring. 
It is a flint corn equal to the parent, 
Dakota White Flint, in yielding 
qualities and distinctly better be- 
cause the stalk is taller and the ears 
are carried higher. While yet un- 
named, it is commonly called Dakota 
White Flint Hybrid.—Walter J. 
Hunt, Minn. [ Continued on page 32 
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How 


Does Jones Do It? 


Gosu. Kate, just look at the Jones place! 
What a smooth lawn, and those swell shade 
trees—why, they've even got a rock garden 
and lily pool. Say! I wish our place looked like 
that. How can he do it and keep up with his 
farm work?” 

It’s easy, Mr. Neighbor. Jones can’t even 
afford a regular hired hand, but he’s found 
four willing helpers that have made it easy 
for him to fix up his yard. They’re Success- 


ful Farming’s new garden leaflets! 


You, too, will be able to make your home 
and yard attractive and inviting with the help 
of these services. And the cost is only 10 cents 
if you order all four at one time! Here they are: 

Hardy Perennials. This leaflet contains a 
complete list of the flowers you'll want, de- 
scribes their color, height, flowering period, 
and tells you how to grow them to have con- 
tinuous bloom in your garden. Cost, 4c. 

he Rock Garden. ‘There’s fun in building 
a rock garden! How to make one, common er 
rors to avoid, and a complete discussion of 
roe garden plants are included. Cost, 4c. 

he Garden Pool. There's a place for a pool 
in pec every garden, and this leaflet de- 
scribes in detail its construction and care, 
and lists the plants you'll want. Cost, 4c. 

The Farmstead Landscaped. A farm home 
can be made beautiful at little expense by a 
well-kept lawn, shrubbery, and flowers. This 
16-page booklet tells how to landscape and 
plant your grounds. It, too, costs only 4c. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
1806 Meredith Blidg., 
Des Moines, lowa 

Send me (please check) 
Perennials, No. 4.004, 4c; 
Garden, No. 4.301, 4c; [— 
Pool, No. 4.300, 4c; [—| The Farmstead 
Landscaped, 4c; or [_} please send me 
all four of the above, 10c. I enclose 
(send stamps or coin). 


Hardy 
The Rock 


The Garden 


OT, ook ou crcias eden Boren Dae 
R. F. D. City 
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Your brief comments on anything in Success- 


ful Farming are invited at all times.—Editors 


Good Farmer the Goat 


Must all “farm relief’ penalize the good 
farmer? When Alex Legge was urging us 
farmers to reduce our wheat acreage in 1930 
to avoid the coming glut, I reduced wheat, 
but when the AAA came along my neighbors 
said, “To heck with Legge!” and planted 
their usual acreage and bogged the market 
into mire. They trotted up and claiméd a big 
wheat base and got-fat checks. 

Your acreage in 1931 and 1932 made your 
wheat base, and I thought sure they’d take 
the same years for the corn base because most 
of us Cornbelters went into corn a little heavi- 
er to make up for the wheat acreage we'd 
quit. But no, they shifted to °32 and °33 for 
the corn base, so the good farmer was hooked 
again. 

Last night our county agent told us about 
the soil conservation program soon to be 
started. Again the good farmer is horned, for 
those who have had the big acreages of soil- 
robbing crops can add up the acres on which 
they have robbed the soil, and put 15 percent 
of that to grass and get $10 an acre. We have 
kept so much of our land in alfalfa and sweet- 
clover that there is nothing in this program 
for us. 

In short, we who have been conserving our 
soils all these years are to be rewarded by 
getting the axe the same place the rooster got 
his. Why couldn’t this camouflaged AAA 
have followed the plan you have advocated, 
or give “grants” to each farmer who legumes 
a certain percentage of his cultivatable area? 
That would treat everyone alike. This busi- 
ness of making goats out of all the good farm- 
ers ig sure getting my proud Angora. 


Irvin J. MaTHEws 
Winamac, Ind. 


No Slap Intended 


Why take such a slap at the West? We are 
much surprised at your carrying the article 
by J. N. Darling in your April issue. The 
erosion shown in the pictures of this article 
was caused by careless farming and not by 
grazing. Please get your articles true. This 
kind looks like political propaganda to us and 
has no place here in the West. Is somebody 
disgruntled because cattlemen did not care 
to be brought under control? No, that article 
was not written by a farmer, but mayhap by 
an observer who saw only what he wished to 
see. 

D. S. Scorr 
Mitchell, Nebr. 


United We Stand 


The article in the March issue of ne 
Farming, “A Program on Which We Can 
All Agree,” is very fine. You have the article 
headlined by the cartoon emphasizing the 
words “‘soil conservation.” That is also very 
good. The underlying purpose of the emer 
gency AAA was conservation, but a large 
part of the general public never understood 
it. The AAA failed to gain strong support in 
urban sections, I believe, because the press 
of our country was constantly headlining 
papers with expressions of “millions for crop 
reduction.” The new program has a good 
name, and I believe it is vital to keep its true 
name and purpose—soil conservation—to the 
front. 

In your article you stated that with the 
birth of this new land-use program it is now 
up to the men and women of the soil to insist 


that never again shall] their problems | 

a political football. It is my belief th: 
best insurance against that is for farm } 
to show a 100-percent united front with : 
berships in the national farm organizat 
of their choice. It is still pitiful and dang 
to the cause of agriculture to have in exis: 
the rather large number of farmers whi 
lieve they can go it alone or, knowing 
value of organization, do not pay the 
moderate membership dues and let their pr 
gressive neighbors carry the cost of sec 
and maintaining equality for agricultur: 

As producers of fruits only, many 
rate as consumers of most general-farm pr 
ucts, but because of indirect benefits to + 
business of fruit- growing, we want t 
decent prices for farm products. 

If farmers will co-operatively show a united 
front, at small individual cost, they can sure- 
ly control their economic destiny. In face of 
World-War-made conditions, too much tradi- 
tional rural individualism will drive farmers 
down to permanent misery, drag along a lot of 
us dependent upon prosperous agriculture, 
and destroy America’s greatest natural re- 
source—soil. 

I believe the co-operative spirit will wir 
and keep the future bright. 


Rosert M. Crark, President 
Iowa Fruit Growers’ Assoc 
Mitchellville, lowa. 


Argues Against Himself 


How can a man of Darling’s ability put x 
many contradictory statements in one short 
article? I am referring to the one published 
by Successful Farming in the April issue. He 
would have us believe that any and all money 
spent in the western grazing lands is derived 
solely from the farms east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Grade-school children know that 
Government taxes are collected over the en- 
tire United States and are disbursed in the 
same impartial manner. He admits that there 
are at least 1,400,000 head of cattle, 6,152, 
000 sheep, owned by 26,000 ranchers on the 
National forests alone. Then why does he say 
3,000 stockmen control the grazing rights? 

When we consider the fact that there are 
towns, cities, and railroads dependent upon 
western livestock, we realize there are more 
than Mr. Darling’s 3,000 who are interested 
in livestock production in the West. He states 
that grazing is the cause of dust storms and 
erosion. I have been laboring under the im- 
pression that the dust bowl was in a farming 
country and since western grazing causes 
erosion and erosion causes floods, it 1s indeed 
strange that the northeastern states have had 
the floods. 

Altho he says wild life and grazing cannot 
exist in the same territory, elk, deer, beaver, 
and other animals have become so numerous 
in districts adapted to them that state and 
county officials are co-operating to restrict 
their increase. 

It is extremely visionary to think of retir- 
ing over 200,000,000 acres of land, over 15, 
000,000 head of stock, plus many thousands 
of stockmen and their taxable property to 
satisty the whim of a small organized group 
of wild life conservationists. 

Since beef can be produced at less cost 1” 
the Midwest and north-central states, west- 
ern livestock does not compete unfairly with 
that of the farmers of those states. 


Epwin JosePH 
Norwood, Colo. 















































































“Just down the road” 



















IN THE old days, “just down the road” meant a you get a big, roomy car with a V-8 engine, a 
mile or two. Today, in a Ford V-8, you are “just 112-inch wheelbase, and a low price too. A car 
down the road” from anywhere. You have a car with fine quality in the unseen parts as well as 
that brings your farm within an easy drive of the where it shows. A car that is economical to run 
places that once seemed far away. and stays out of the repair shop. 
| Look at the engine, look at the car—then look Check up on what you get and what it costs and 
| at the price—and you will see why the Ford V-8 you will find it pays to put your hard-earned money 
| is such a good car for the farmer. Considering in a Ford V-8. 
what you get, the Ford V-8 is the lowest priced Safety Glass all around and 6-inch air-balloon 
car in America. No other car with a V-8 engine tires at no extra cost. 


can be had within a thousand dollars of its price. 


These are just plain facts. Price is not the most R D y y, re S 
, A : . ats 3 
important thing about a car. But in the Ford V-8 
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LOREM oh Fear. 











NEW LOW MONTHLY TERMS— $25-a-month '¢4 f the people who use our cars every day are not praising them, it 
ne payments and new UCC 2% per matters little what we may say. The last word must be spoken by 
nth Finance Plans. See the nearest Ford the car itself, and the owner who tells his next-door neighbor how 





| dealer for complete details. .. . Also ask his car behaves in actual service is the only effective advertiser.” 
n about the special farmer credit service. Henry Forp 
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At last. an answer 


WAi/-Thisty engines! 
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STILL ONLY ) 5 A QUART 
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those quarts you buy for your trucks and cars: 


Most farmers have been dip- 
ping into their pockets all too 
frequently to pay for oil. 


Today, the New Texaco 
Motor Oil changes all that. 
Tomorrow, with this entirely 
new oil in its crankcase, your 
car or truck need never be oil- 
thirsty again! 

For it provides a new kind 
of protective film...a film that 
resists burning up inside the 
engine! 

It is called “Furfural’d 
Film.” Furfural is a new re- 
fining material. Treated by the 
Furfural Process, New Texaco 
Motor Oil has a stronger film. 
None of the Furfural remains 


This new type oil puts more miles between 


/ 


in the oil. It is-al/ Jubricant 
--.-no waste. 


From the minute you start 
using New Texaco Motor Oil, 
you begin saving money. You 
pay only 25c a quart. You get 
greater mileage between those 
quarts. 

Yet, this new oil saves your 
engines, too. It lubricates even 
the tightest-fitting parts... 
seals against loss of power 

.. prevents gasoline waste. 

Change to New Texaco 
Motor Oil... and save safely. 

Texaco stations and dealers 
in all 48 States have it...i 
both one-quart and five-quart 
refinery sealed cans. 


... the “FURFURAL d FILM’ does it! 
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By George W. Godfrey 


WW. SEE many new farm build- 


ings over the country and more are 
badly needed. Too many farmers 
have had to get along with old build- 
ings thru the past ten years and now 
those structures are actually falling 
to pieces. A new building is a real 
event on the farm. We count time 
for years by ‘ ‘the year we built the 
ew barn.”” And a new farmhouse is 
a t milestone for a generation. We use 

r farm buildings so constantly and 
shes mean so much in our daily liv- 
ing that it is no wonder we take 
them seriously. 

The first buildings in a country are 
often built for looks. They are called 
“improvements” by the land specu- 
lator, or they are built to serve as 
best they can from the little avail- 
able cash on hand. But folks have to 

njoy or endure them until they are 
ge The old gingerbread brackets 
and ornamental porches were use- 

, but they were supposed to add 
st tyle to the place. Now we are look- 
ing for the things in our buildings 
that mean better use. Especially is 
that true of our houses. 

J have watched for years the 

eaning of a fine house to a neigh- 
ring family. This pair were mar- 
ed and started their home some 
sixteen years ago. They began on a 
bare quarter and built a good farm- 
house. They put something of them- 
selves into its design. It was planned 
tor comfort and use. It was planned 
the farm. It had a washroom and 
, | Boas basement. Of course there 
e been years during which it was 
ical to pay off such an invest- 
men . The children who have come 
alon sis those years acquired a love 
and respect for the place. They 
arned early to help Mother that, 
in turn, she could have more time 
and energy to help Dad. They were 
hel ping pay for that home. Mother 
ve the binder while Dad shocked. 
ther helped in many field opera- 
s. It was hard, and yet they have 

n n happy i in working together. 
“F ortunately, they were able to 


hold the place. Now they have turned 


SQUIBS 


FROM A FARMER'S NOTEBOOK 


the corner. The house has been a 
setting for the family that was worth 
the cost. It is easy to see a barn or 
crib as an investment, but a farm- 
house also is an investment. The 
home I mention is better because it 
had this opportunity, tho the family 
would have been a good family even 
if they had had to get along in a one- 
room shack. A farmhouse is not 
primarily an improvement of the 
farm; it is the setting for the im- 
provement of an all-family home. 


© These are fishing days, and I am 
thinking of those boys who seldom 
have a chance at a fishing trip. Farm 
boys who so loyally fit themselves 
into our farm work have a right to 
an eccasional good time. I grew up 
neighbor to a family who believed in 
this sort of thing. I often got a chance 
to go with them. The way that fami- 
ly would work to make those trips 


possible was good to see. T hey made 
up in energy any time lost. And the 
fun they had! Now they are grown 
and scattered, but whenever | meet 


any of them they talk of some of 


those good trips. Every year, when 
the corn planting was finished, came 
the first trip, and between then and 
haying they usually got in a second. 
With the coming of autos, the range 
of their trips widened. As they sium 
it up now, they are rich in the family 
spirit, in the memory of happy hours, 
and in the ability to enjoy living. 
There are many farm boys who 
are poor in such chances. They are 
not complaining, but unconsciously 
they know they are losing something 
they want to have. A hero in my life 
some 30 years ago was the elevator 
man who paid the carfare and other 
expenses of a country boy to see a 
circus. The boy had driven in with 
an old horse [ Continued on page 35 
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Mos: farmers favor the Admin- 


istration’s policy of soil conservation, 
yet they are uneasy because they 
know that the shifting of acres from 
grain to pasture and hay crops is 
bound to cause disturbance of the 
livestock programs on many farms. 
It is doubtful, however, if this in- 
creased acreage of grass and hay will 
increase meat animal production in 
the Cornbelt as much as first thought 
might indicate. 

My reasons for this reassurance 
are found largely in the nature of the 
crops we have always used as meas- 
uring sticks to determine the number 
of meat animals grown or fattened 
on our farms. Corn, grass, and hay 
are chief among these measures, corn 
being the most frequently used. 
Wheat is purely a cash crop, affect- 
ing livestock farms only as a source 
of barn bedding or as a nurse crop 
for hay. Oats cut no great figure be- 
cause our livestock sections are not, 
primarily, oats-growing sections. 

The grain farmer will not become 
a livestock farmer overnight, because 
of his preference for grain farming 
and because his buildings, fences, 
and so on are not adequate. Also, the 
amount of his shifted acreage is not 
extensive enough to make a sizable 
livestock unit. But it would seem 
that many livestock-feeders wishing 
to join in the program will need to 
shift corn acreage to grass and hay, 
a shift that is apt to decrease both 
quality and quantity of the meat 
animals produced. 

Changes in quality and quantity 
are shown by the following tests: 

During the pasture season of 193! 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station conducted some pasture ex- 
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Grass Acreage 


says Paul Gerlaugh 


From Ohio come tests showing that an 
acre of grass produces less beef than 
an acre of corn. Therefore livestock 
units may even decrease thru the in- 
fluence of the conservation program 


periments on Warren Drake’s farm, 
near Yellow Springs, Ohio. There 
were 3 lots of cattle in the test, tho 
we are concerned only with the check 
lot of 14 head, which weighed a 
shade over 600 pounds when turned 
to pasture on May 12. Had the creek 
not cut the field in two, it would have 
made a cornfield that most folks 
would have preferred to their own. 
The Kentucky Bluegrass sod was 
excellent. 

These 14 steers had the run of 15.5 
acres and never were dangerously 
near being out of feed. Fourteen ad- 
ditional steers were turned into the 
pasture October 19 to October 31, to 
consume the surplus. Their stay was 
figured at the same rate that the 
regulars showed for the season. We 
got 3,093 pounds of gain on those 
15.5 acres. That was just 200 pounds 
per acre. The average daily gain was 
1.2 pounds, and the season extended 
from May 12 to October 31, a period 
of 172 days. 

The test cattle were purchased in 
Kansas City during April and were 
thin in flesh. They sold in early No- 
vember thru the Columbus auction 
for less per hundredweight than they 
cost. There has been only 1 year in 
the past 10 when feeder cattle were 
not worth less in November than 
they were the preceding April. Grass 
cattle make gains on a down-hill mar- 


ket. 


limited supply of feeders available 


the spring and the fall large supp] 
Summers we 


During the past 2 
have full-fed shelled corn to calve 


That is chiefly because of th 


>¢ 


on a bluegrass pasture here at M OOS- 


ter. Sufficient rains occurred during 


the season to keep green grass avail- 


able at all times. Twelve calves 

some surplus grass on 6 acres, but ¥ 
will call it 14 acre per calf. These 4 
pound calves consumed 11.5 poun 


of shelled corn daily during the feed- 
ing period from May 15 to Noven- 


ber 13. It would require 4 


} of an acre 


of corn at the rate of 50 bushels per 


acre to provide the corn each calf a at 


while on pasture. That makes a to 
of pasture and corn of 114 acres 


WE GOT an average of 306 po 


of gain from these calves during the 


season. That is at the rate of 1. 


pounds per day. 


Not SO very good, 


but these calves were quite fleshy 


when turned on to pasture. The 


were October and November calves 


that had run to creeps during th 


winter and spring while nursing. Ihe 


306 pounds of gain from 1}4 acres 
at the 
These calves were worth more at 


rate of 245 pounds per acr 


the 


close of the test than they were worth 
in the spring as feeders. The records 
show that it is regular procedure for 


fat cattle to [ Continued on page 2 
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W. P. Kirkwood says 


Increase Livesto 


A Minnesotan presents figures backing 
his argument that increased fertility 
from use of legumes and planting in 
areas best suited to their production 
willdemand more grain-consuming units 


he Mesiners of the Minnesota 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1) under the leadership of Dr. George 
We \. Pond of the Division of Agricul- 
ves tural Economics, and of Dr. H. K. 


Os- Hayes, chief of the Division of Agron- 
ing omy and Plant Genetics, have been 


all- hard at work on an answer to the 

it more grass versus more livestock 
we controversy, basing their inquiry on 
y some 40 years of extended studies of 
10s cropping systems. Their tentative 
ed- inclusions to date are that the sub- 


tion of hay and pasture crops— 
Sodan alfalfa, sweetclover, and 
per so on—for other crops, in accordance 
ate with the present Federal plan, will in 
tal Minnesota under normal conditions 
result in about the same volume of 
other crops as at present, and, fur- 
thermore, will call for increased live- 
stock production to take care of the 
marked increases in forage crops. 


“rp on 
Li HA 


od, This, they find, will be the case even 
shy #® with recommended reductions in the 
re) acreages of certain crops. 

ves There are two reasons: The first is 
the that the use of legumes in rotations, 


Phe such as the soil conservation program 
$ 18 asks, increases the acre-yields of the 
other crops in the rotations. The sec- 

the ond reason is that the program calls 
i shifting of crops to those areas 
adapted to their production, 
and this would lead to further in- 
29 creases in acre yields. In the long 


eth bine 
tn O 


rds € 


run, then, the Minnesotans believe 
that the program will not serve to re- 
duce the production of the staple 
crops, and that it will actually add to 
the production of livestock products. 

This does not mean at all that the 
Minnesota men condemn the pro- 
gram. Increases in acre-yields, for 
example, mean lowered costs of pro- 
duction, and the growing of hay and 
pasture crops means the prevention 
of soil erosion and fertility depletion. 
Both of these things are highly de- 
sirable. The point they make is that 
the soil conservation program, as 
seen in advance, faces a difficulty as 
a means of controlling crop and live- 
stock adjustments. 

Now, just how have the Minne- 
sotans gone about finding their an- 
swer? This question is of interest, 
teephFich the Minnesota findings 
may apply in other states as well. 

The northerners assumed in the 
first place, as a working basis, that 
‘‘a sensible cropping system” would 
be recommended for each area. They 
divided their state into areas accord- 
ing to the types of farming adapted 
to each and in actual use. They then 
summarized the crop acreages for 
1929-30, considered as the normal 
period. Along with the acreages, they 
summarized the yields per acre for 
the years from 1921 to 1930. These 
periods were chosen because the acre- 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


justment Administration 


ages in 1929 were farthest removed 
from World War effects and preceded 
the drought that culminated in 1934, 
and also preceded the adjustments 
effected under the Agricultural Ad- 
These 
summaries gave basic facts as to 
acreages and yields under normal 
conditions and current practices. 
The next thing was to arrive at as 


accurate an estimate as possible of 


the acreages and production that 
would follow the practical adoption 
of the Federal system, and to com- 
pare these estimates with the actual 
results obtained in 1929 on the basis 
of the average yields for the years 
within the period of 1921-30. 


HAVING started with the idea that 
the new soil conservation program 
would call for the use of a sensible 
cropping system, or, in other words, 
a sound system of rotations, the 
Minnesotans, in order to arrive at 
reliable estimates of production un- 
der the new program, went back over 
the results of years of experiments 
with rotations in Minnesota and else- 
where. These were rotations of ex- 
actly the kinds involved in the new 
project, including alfalfa and sweet- 
clover. They found—what everyone 
knows, of course—that rotations in- 
cluding the legumes very materially 
increase the yields of the other crops 
in the rotations. They made allow- 
ance, also, for the shifting of crops 
to those areas best adapted to them. 

On the basis of these careful stud- 
ies, the Minnesota specialists then 
made up a table to how the yields 
as produced in rotations and with 
desirable shifts in comparison with 
the average [| Continued on page 30 
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Genial southwesterners invite us to travel leisurely thru their 
vast empire to the Centennial of Independence, $25,000,000 
worth of great agricultural, industrial, and historical pageantry 


Picturesque Palo Duro Canyon near Amarillo 
was discovered by Coronado 400 years ago 
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ae is setting aside a whole year 
for entertaining visitors. No matter 
where we go in that vast, sun-kissed 
state, we'll find the doors wide open. 

Not that the Lone Star folks are 
ever inhospitable to strangers—far 
from it! But this year they’re cele- 
brating their tooth birthday, with 
special. invitations for the whole 
world. A trip to Texas is always 
worthwhile—comparable to tours of 
the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, and 
New York City rolled in one, accord- 
ing to some enthusiasts—but this 
year it’s especially exciting because 
Texans have rounded up all their 
facilities for showing their visitors 
one grand, glorious time. 

With Texas on display, Dallas, the 
“northern city under a southern 
sun,” is the magnet which will cen- 


Aa 


Upper left: Federal Building, Texas Centenni- 
al Exposition, Dallas. Left: Agrarian Center. 
Above: The historic Alamo at San Antonio 


ter attention this summer. For there 
will be held the gala of gala fiestas— 
a $25,000,000 World’s Fair of the 
Southwest—to celebrate a century of 
achievement. Agriculture and min- 
eralogy, arts and sciences, education 
and entertainment, commerce and 
industry, all will be on exhibit. 
Our Centennial invitations read 
for June 6 thru November 29, tho 
Texas cities other than Dallas have 
been and will be thruout the year pre- 
senting historical pageants commem- 
orating steps in the growth of the 
state. We’re invited to these, as well. 
No matter when we arrive nor how 
long we stay, we'll find plenty to keep 
us interested. Six huge buildings, per- 
manent structures, have been given 
over to the Agrarian Group and will 
house agricultural, livestock, horti- 
cultural, poultry, foods, and farm 
household exhibits. More than $300, 
ooo has been set aside for prizes to be 
awarded during the farm exhibits. 
Boys and girls of the 4-H Clubs, Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, and other 
organizations will take active parts 
in all phases of the show, with specia! 
exhibits of their own. Their head- 
quarters while in Dallas will be a 
$250,000 dormitory. 
The Exposition Livestock Show 1s 
expected to be the greatest in all his- 
tory, with more than 6,000 animals 
on display. Climaxing the livestock 
show will be the great National 
Dairy Show from October Io to 15. 
A score of states will be represented. 
This is the first time a national dairy 
show has ever been held south o! 
Memphis, _ [ Continued on page #2 
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Below: Denman heads Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing 


ADJUSTMENT JUGGERNAUT ROLLS. 
To the tune of a prediction by Secre- 
tary Wallace that cheap hogs, sur- 
pluses of corn and wheat, and low 
prices generally were in sight for 19 37 
unless Grainbelt farmers co-operate in 
the farm adjustment program, the new 
AAA rolled into action last month. 

Worst fear of the Administration was 
that ‘‘soil-conserving” payments of 
about $10 per acre and “‘soil-building”’ 
payments of $1 per acre would not 
be sufficient to induce farmers to turn 
cash-crop-producing lands into grass, 
legumes, or forests—even tho the total 
outlay by the Government will be ap- 
proximately the same as was spent un- 
der the old AAA. 

For the North Central States—Indi- 
ana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin—farmers will 
receive in addition to the $10 per acre 
soil-conserving payments, $1 per 
acre for planting alsike clover, sweet- 
clover, white clover, and Korean les- 
pedeza; $1.50 per acre for planting red 
clover, mammoth clover, legume mix- 
tures, and soybeans and cowpeas 
plowed under as green manure; $2 
per acre for sowing alfalfa or sericea; 
$2.50 per acre for applying at least two 
tons of ground limestone per acre; or 
$5 per acre for planting forest trees 
on cropland or pastureland. These pay- 
ments will be made in amounts depend- 
ing on the type of soil-building crops 
planted on the individual farm. 

Farm officials expressed their con- 
viction that if the new program does 
not prevent surpluses, farmers are 
certain to demand a better one for 1937. 


THE FARMERS’ FIGHT. Meanwhile in 
and out of Congress the battle over 
the farm program raged undiminished. 

Senator Vandenberg, Michigan Re- 
publican, demanded publication of a 
list of farmers or corporations who re- 


Above: Whito, Madsen, and Velander, honored as contributors to agriculture's advancement 
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ceived more than $10,000 in benefit 
payments under the old contracts. 

Secretary Wallace, branding the re- 
quest as “purely political,” neverthe- 
less frankly admitted that one sugar 
corporation had received more than 
$1,000,000; that other corporations 
had received similar big checks; but 
added that the AAA could not have 
succeeded without the co-operation of 
such firms; that payments had aver- 
aged about $145 per contract signed by 
typical dirt farmers. 

Marvin Jones, fighting Texan and 
chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee, retaliated to Vandenberg 
with a demand that the list of corpora- 
tions which have benefited from pro- 
tective tariffs by $100,000 per year or 
more be made public. 

The Senate Lobby Committee un- 
covered the fact that the ‘Farmers’ 
Independence Council of America” 
was backed, financially and otherwise, 
by members of the American Liberty 
League, avowed anti-Roosevelt organi- 
zation found stronginnational influence 
by investigators. | Continued on page 18 
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Owen Korb is proud of Ralotro Crunette, National AAA pacemaker 
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Taking chances with a dynamite girl or a dyna- 


mite plane can bring equally surprising results 


By Reg Dinsmore 


= McCRAY 
leaned rounded el- 
bows on the pine 
counter and gave 
Copilot Lance 
Warner what was 
meant to be a re- 
proving look. 
‘“You’re a meanie!”’ 
she accused. ‘‘Ask- 
ing me to the afternoon show in town 
when you know perfectly well I can’t 
go. If you think I can just lock the 
door of this coffee shop and go places 
anytime I happen to feel like it, 
you’re in a flat spin, that’s all.” 
Last year Bess wouldn’t have 
known a flat spin from an aileron. 
Twelve short months ago Bess, a 
farm girl with an office job in Cres- 
ton, was wishing that she could be at 
home and still have a way of earning 
money. But that was before Peerless 
Air bought the farm across the black 
road from her father’s place and, by 


BESS 
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some swift magic, changed its level 
acres into a big, bustling airport. 
That was. before Bess, recognizing 
her opportunity, had induced her 
father to build for her the little coffee 
shop beneath the dooryard elms. 
That was before she had learned 
from the pilots, copilots, dispatch- 
ers, meteorological experts, and air- 
craft mechanics who were her cus- 
tomers the picturesque language of 
airmen and what made airplanes 
and air lines tick. 

Lance Warner grinned and wound 
long legs about the standard of the 
counter stool on which he was perched. 
“Aw, Bess,” he pleaded, “have a 
heart! I may not cancel again in 
Creston till the next blue moon. This 
is the day. C’mon, let’s go!” 

Bess shook her head and a copper- 
colored curl, escaping from under 
the band of her spotless chef’s cap, 
danced against her cheek. ‘No, 
Lance. And even if I agreed, you’d 


be foolish to leave the airport. Y: 

heard what the radio just said—zero- 
zero at Larchmont and the soup clos- 
ing down fast at Mandell. That 
means that Pilot Pop Slinger wi 
come straight thru and set Number 
61 down here at Creston. And yo 
heard Pop report minor trouble wit! 
his starboard motor.” 

“So what?” 

“You know what, Lance. When 
Pop arrives, Number 61 will go int 
the shop for a change of motors and, 
as the fields to the east will have 
good visibility for a couple of hours 
longer, you and Pilot Gunn will get 
orders to take your ship and finish 
Pop’s run for him. Then where would 
you be if you were off gadding in 
town?” 

“T’d be with you,” grinned Lane 

Bess tossed her head. “As if that 
matters when you’ve work to do! 
You’ve got to remember, Lance, 
there’re oodles of good copilots stand- 
ing in line for jobs like yours.” 

“I’m logging plenty of flying time 
every day, Bess. It’s time with you 
I want.” 

Bess didn’t want Lance to see her 
eyes after that one, so she grabbed 
his coffee cup and turned her back 
while she refilled it at the urn 
“Another thing,” she said over het 
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sat perfectly still. Then 


shoulder, “Chief Pilot Crowell anda 
Department of Commerce man were 
in here for a snack yesterday, and 
the Chief was talking about you.” 

Lance Warner stiffened. A look of 
apprehension swept his lean face. 
“Gosh, Bess, was it about that boner 
| pulled in my flight observation re- 
port last Thursday? Great Scott, any 
guy’s liable to miscalculate fuel con- 
sumption when he’s bucking freaky 
winds as we were that day!” 
_ Bess smiled as she slid the cup 
back across the counter. “It wasn’t 
that, Lance. The Chief—this is just 
between the two of us—the Chief 
and the Department man were talk- 
ing about the new run the company’s 
putting on next month. A feeder run. 
From Kenniwa here. Three round 
trips a day. They’re using a new, 
hve-place Huron on the run. Ship 
will be ready for deliv- 
ery next week. Mail con- 
tract all fixed up and 
everything. But _ per- 
haps you already know 
all about it.” 

Lance Warner’s dark 
eyes went wide with sur- 
prise. For a moment he 


with a subdued whoop, 
he leaped to his feet and 


did a loose-hinged buck- 
and-wing. “Know about 
it? I hadn’t dreamed 
it, Bess! Boy, what a 
break! I rate that run! 
Get me, Good-looking? 
I rate it! It means Pll 
pull down full pilot’s 
pay! It means I'll be 
based right here at Cres- 
ton! It means I can see 
you every day instead 
of a measly ten minutes three times 
a week! It means—”’ 

Bess lifted a slim hand. “Hold it, 
copilot! You’re forgetting something 
—somebody, I mean.”’ 

“Forgetting?” 

“Jerry Sheean.” 

Lance Warner’s face hardened. 
“Sheean? That towheaded ex-barn- 
stormer! He sure does burn me up!” 

‘“‘Just the same, 
Lance, he has the same 
company rating as your- 
self. Same term of serv- 
ice and everything. And 
even tho he was once a 
barnstorming stunt pi- 
lot, his record as a line 
copilot is as clean as 
your own. In fact the 
Chief was saying that it 
was going to be hard for 


A shadow suddenly blotted out the sun. 
Something tapped and grated on the car's top 





JERRY 


him to decide which of 
you two boys to use as 
pilot on the new run.” 

Warner reached for 
his coffee cup and, drain- 
ing it at a gulp, turned 
toward the door. 

‘“‘Now what?” asked 
Bess. 

“I’m going right over 
to the Administration 
Building and see the 
Chief!” he declared. “If Crowell’s 
the chief pilot I think he is, he’ll lis 
ten to reason and give me that run.”’ 

Bess reached swiftly across the 
counter and caught his arm. “You, 
Lance Warner,” she stated calmly, 
“are sitting tight and keeping your 
lip buttoned! This thing’s supposed 
to be a company secret and the first 
question the Chief would ask is where 
you got your information. The Chief’s 
a good friend of mine and one of my 
best customers. Would you put me 
in Dutch with him? I only told you 
this, Lance, because I thought it was 
something we, you and I, ought to 
talk over.” 

“But Bess, I’ve got to cinch that 
run! Three round trips to Kenniwa 
each day would give me—let’s see, 
figuring it on a mileage basis, it 
would give me [ Continued on page 20 
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Presenting handy machines 
and workable field methods 
to move your crop in quickly 


Above: An overhead stacker demonstrates that it can handle 
a real load in a hurry. Right: Kendall Farm's chopper system 
increases barn storage capacity, cuts down feeding waste 


Nicer: equipment is today’s 


response to the old warning, “Make 
hay while the sun shines.” Speed in- 
sures handling when the crop is right, 
resulting in a better-quality feed. 
The new, fast, haying equipment 
owes its development primarily to 
the advent of the rubber-tired trac- 
tor. Not until pneumatic tires 
smoothed the way could there have 
been the slightest place for the speedy 
tractor, truck, and the speedy ma- 
chines to go with them. Together 
with speeding up tractors, pneumat- 
ic tires have increased tremendously 
the drawbar power and cut down fuel 
consumption. Another revolutionary 
change in the business of making hay 
has been the practice of chopping 
and blowing the crop into the mow. 
Last summer, on the 1,600-acre 
farm of Joseph E. Murphy near 
Hammond, Wisconsin, haymaking 
was demonstrated on the most mag- 
nificent scale ever attempted. This 
demonstration marked the world’s 
premier showing of a 15-mile-an-hour 
tractor operating a twin-buck rake 
—the invention of Mr. Murphy— 
and a gigantic hitch carrying four 
side-delivery rakes capable of wind- 
rowing 20 acres of hay an hour. 
Swinging around and around the 550 
acres of alfalfa were two fast trac- 
tors, each operating two seven-foot 
mowers. Mr. Murphy was a happy 
man because he saw in the equip- 
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A truck rake, operated from the cab, has the capacity of three horse-drawn rakes 


ment the opportunity of increasing 
his alfalfa “a anting to 1,000 acres. 

Manufacturers, farmers, and ag- 
ricultural experts present agreed that 
such large-scale methods were not 
for the average farmer, yet they 
demonstrated some sound practices. 
Especially evident was the fact that 
the average farm tractor could han- 
dle much greater loads in the hay- 
field than present-day equipment 
permits on the usual farm. For ex- 
ample, two side-delivery rakes could 
be operated by the same tractor. 
With few exceptions, the equipment 
used in the demonstration was stock 
machinery supplied by various man- 
ufacturers, so the rigs are within the 
reach of any farmer even tho he may 
not be able to use them on the same 
big-production scale as Mr. Murphy 
has employed.—H. L. Harris, Minn. 


Hay Choppers. The Kendall Stock 
Farm near Indianapolis, Indiana, 
faced the prospect of rebuilding a 
hay barn to care for a 100-ton crop 
of alfalfa. From the contractor it 
was learned that at least $1,800 
would be required for the rebuilding 
job. Then the chopper system of put- 
ting up hay was adopted, as shown 
in the picture on this page. Last sea- 
son, practically all of the Kendall 
Farm hay was chopped, making hay- 
ing and feeding easier, cutting down 
feeding waste, and making possible 
storage of the entire crop in the barn 
without increasing its size. A 10 
horsepower electric motor on a I5- 
inch cutter took the hay as fast as 
the loader would load it at moderate 
working speed. 
Taylor Fouts, an extensive lamb- 

feeder, living [ Continued on page 34 
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Alfalfas That Resist 


Wilt and Col 


By P. H. Stewart 


University of Nebraska 


/ \BOUT 12 years ago, when 


Platte Valley farmers began to com- 
plain of their troubles in maintaining 
alfalfa stands, the use of unhardy 
seed was first pointed to as the basic 
cause of losses suffered by these Ne- 
braskans. No doubt the widespread 
use of unhardy seed was an impor- 
tant factor, but this was not all of 
the story. 

Growers who had seeded certified 
Grimm and Cossack varieties from 
the most reliable of sources also re- 
ported that their fields of alfalfa 
killed out badly in a few seasons. Fi- 
nally delegations of alfalfa growers 
came to the Nebraska Experiment 
Station to seek help and to ask that 
special investigations be started to 
locate, if possible, the cause of the 
stands thinning out prematurely. 
Under the direction of experiment 
station pathologists and agronomists, 
plantings of alfalfas were made from 
many sources and of numerous varie- 
ties. About this time, Dr. Fred R. 
Jones reported on a new bacterial 
disease of alfalfa in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. As the field and greenhouse 
alfalfa variety and source of seed 
trials developed, it was easy to see 
that there was something in the al- 


falfa-killing-out problem besides the 
lack of winter hardiness. Indeed 
when varieties such as Grimm and 
Cossack, long recognized for their 
cold-resistance and adaptation to 
northern climates, died 
more rapidly than com- 
mon and other less cold- 
resistant sorts, it was evi- 
dent that a new problem 
was at hand. 

This new problem has 
since proved to be alfalfa 
wilt, a bacterial disease 
now found in practically 
all alfalfa-growing sec- 
tions of the United States. 
Indeed, in some states it has very se- 
riously reduced the alfalfa acreage. 
From the west coast to eastern Corn- 
belt states, complaints of serious 
damage from wilt are now rather 
common. 

Alfalfa wilt (4planobacter insidio- 
sum) causes a noticeable dwarfing 
and yellowing of alfalfa plants. A 
bunchy, more or less erect growth is 
produced by the numerous shortened 
stems. The leaves of infected plants 
are small, rounded, and somewhat 
cupped. The roots of diseased plants 
show a yellowish brown discolora- 

















Alfalfa Varieties Cold Wilt Yield Leaf Spot Seed 
or Strains Resistance | Resistance of Hay Resistance | Production 
Variegated Varieties 
Grimm High Poor Good Good Good 
Cossack High Poor Good Good Good 
Ladak High Fair to High Good Good Good 
Hardigan Good Poor Good Good Good 
Common 
Northern Great 
Plains States Good Poor to Fair Good Good Good 
Southern Great 
Plains States Fair Poor to Fair Good Good Good 
Hardistan High High Fairto Good} Poor Poor 
Kaw High High Fairto Good} Poor Poor 
Turkestan Variable High Fair to Poor | Poor Poor 

















tion under the bark. Al- 
falfa wilt is normally 
most evident in plants 
making their second 
growth following the re- 
moval of the first cutting. 
Alfalfa plants which are 
badly diseased in the fall 
are likely to die during the winter. 
Infected plants may make a first 
cutting, but fail to recover for a sec- 
ond or third cutting. Wilt-infected 
plants may be detected easily when 
alfalfa fields are 3 to 6 inches high, 
at which time the bushy type of 
growth, numerous stems, and small 
leaves are most in contrast to normal 
plants. 

Alfalfa wilt is most prevalent and 
serious in fields where soil moisture is 
plentiful and the growth of the alfalfa 
plants is rapid and rank thruout the 
season. Alfalfa under irrigation and 
on bottom and bench land fields is 
most likely to show serious infection 
with and losses from alfalfa wilt. 

Various cultural practices have 
been tried without greatly decreas- 
ing the disease. The most promising 
method of combating alfalfa wilt is 
the use of wilt-resistant varieties. 
Experiments show that Turkestan 
strains are much more resistant than 
Grimm, Cos- [ Continued on page 70 
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Wot the 
diyyperence, 


ALL LAXATIVES ARE ALIKE!” 


HE GENTLEMAN above made a mistake. 
A grave mistake... yet, lots of people 
make it. 

One day he was constipated, and took a 
laxative. Picked it at random. It happened 
to be a harsh, quick-acting cathartic that 
raced through his system in a couple of 
hours. It upset him. Nauseated him. Sent 
pains shooting through his stomach. Left 
him weak—weary...Such drastic remedies 
should never be taken, except on the advice 
of a physician. 

DON’T SHOCK YOUR SYSTEM 
When you need a corrective, don’t make the 
mistake of assuming that all laxatives are 
alike. They’re not! You'll feel a whole lot 
better when you take a correctly timed lax- 
ative. One that won’t rush through your 
system too quickly. And yet, one that is 
completely thorough. 

Ex-Lax is just such a laxative. It takes 
sufficient time—6 to 8 hours—to work. Hence, 
your system is not thrown “out of rhythm.” 
You aren’t upset or nauseated. You don’t 
suffer from stomach pains. Ex-Lax action 
is so mild, so easy, you scarcely realize 
you've taken a laxative—except for the relief 
you enjoy. 

A PLEASURE TO TAKE 

With Ex-Lax you say farewell to bitter, 
nasty-tasting purgatives and cathartics. 
Because Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious 
chocolate. It’s a real joy to take—not a pun- 
ishment. Get a box today—only 10c at any 
drug store. Or 25c for the more economical 
family size. 


Beware of substitutes for Ex-Lax. Be sure 


you get the genuine, spelled E-X-L-A-X! 
When Nature forgets — remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


[7 — TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE!——-— 
on a penny postcard) 


dag »x 170 
, Brooklyn, 


try I 4 ax. 


(Paste this 
aid 0. 
N. Y. 


*lease send free sample. 


Ad 
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The Farm Month in Review 


Efforts were made to re-enact the old 
processing taxes as straight excise levies 
paid into the general treasury to make 
up for the added drain of providing soil- 
conservation payments to farmers. 


FARM IMPORTS QUESTIONED. At 
Sioux Crty, lowa, April 14, met some 
500 men from Cornbelt states, to consid- 
er the matter of farm imports and their 


effect on grain and livestock markets. 


Despite differences, the committee on 
resolutions presented the following re- 
quests to Congress: (1) Effect the imme- 


| diate repeal of the reciprocal trade agree- 
| ments act of 1934.. 


. pending revision as 
suggested in Point 3. (2) Restrict im- 
ports of all raw materials products of 
farms, forests, and mines and substitutes 
thereof and manufactured goods to 
quotas based on proven national require- 
ments. (3) Effect an immediate, ade- 


| quate, and upward revision of tariffs on 


raw materials to the extent that there 
shall be tariff parity between raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods. (4) De- 
velop to the fullest extent by subsidies, 
equalization fees, or similar devices all 
available foreign markets . . . and stimu- 


late new industries using products of 


American farms. (5) Require employers 
of labor to give all possible preference to 


native-born and naturalized citizens of 


the United States. 

Prime movers in calling the meeting 
were the Sioux City Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Raw Materials National 
Council, which plans to. locate its Mid- 
western headquarters at Sioux City. 


DENMAN COMES BACK. As presi- 
dent of the National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, C. B. Denman returns 
to a group with which he spent the seven 
years from 1922 to 1929. He finds the 


organization grown until it now includes 


22 marketing agencies and six credit cor- 
porations, which handled 7,825,748 head 
in 1935, largely on terminal markets. [See 
photograph on page 13.] 


CERTIFIED POULTRY. Headed by two 


young, capable Midwesterners, a con- 
certed drive to establish uniform breed- 


ing standards for poultry and control of 


pullorum disease swung into action this 
month in 34 of the 48 states. 

Directing the program developed by 
poultrymen and the Department of Ag- 
riculture is Berley Winton, formerly 
state leader of poultry extension work in 
Missouri and poultry extensionist in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. His right-hand 
man is P. B. Zumbro, former extension 
poultryman in Ohio where he specialized 
in record-of-performance and other work. 

Working thru official state agencies al- 
ready set up, the National Poultry Im- 
provement Plan now makes it possible 
for farmers, hatcherymen, poultrymen, 
and consumers to base their dealings on 
well-defined grounds. 

Chicks will now be sold as “Register of 
Merit” birds, the highest grade attain- 
able; “U. S. Record of Performance” 
(No. 2); “U. S. Certified” (No. 3); “U. 
S. Verified” (No. 4); and “U. S. Ap- 
proved” (No. 5). Pullorum testing will 


[ Continued from page 


enable purchasers of chicks to buy th, 
best, ““U. S. Pullorum Clean’’; the next 
best, “U. S. Pullorum Passed”’; or, next 
best, “U. S. Pullorum Tested.” 


KORB’S CRUNETTE. Ralotro Crunett 
1008215, Junior two-year-old Jers 
owned by Owen P. Korb, Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania, 4-H Club member in th 
Jackson Jersey Calf Club, recently 
topped the figures for a National AAA 
record. Her high-month chart showed 
78.26 pounds of butterfat. [See photo. 
graph on page 13.} 

Claiming Victor Crusader as her sire 
and Victor’s Antoinette as dam, Cru. 
nette backed up her ancestry by taking 
the National Class leadership for 
months and the Pennsylvania Stat 
leadership for all ages, 5 months. Th 
American Jersey Cattle Club names her 
the only Pennsylvania cow of the 
highest Junior two-year-olds for but 
terfat in the 305-day division, stating 
further that she is third highest cow 
the United States for her class. Crunett 
freshened February 24, 1936, with a fine 
heifer calf—exactly 13 months from her 
first freshening. Thus she displays her 
usefulness by making a record and breed- 
ing regularly at the same time. 


RENO. Seventy-year-old Milo Reno, 
organizer of the famous Farm Holiday 
Association, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, May <4, at 
Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri. 

Most colorful 
farm leader of his 
generation, Reno 
typified the spirit 
of agrarian unrest. 
For years active in 

various farm or- 
ganizations, the 
fiery lowan leaped 
into national promi- 
nence in 1932 when he lashed disgruntle 
midwestern farmers on to strike, | yledg- 
ing them to “buy nothing; sell sah ng 
until the goal of cost of production hi: 
been reached. With the enactment of t 
Agricultural Adjustment Act after th 
second of the farm strikes in 1933, the 
ranks of the rebellious farmers rapid 
diminished, but Reno’s fight against th 
Administration, which he had once cham- 
pioned, continued. 


PRICES AND PROFITS. The most 
thoritative data which the Bureau of Ag 
ricultural Economics has been able t 
collect indicates that the summer of 19 
will see an increase in production of t 
grains and wheat. The consequences pre 
dicted are that more livestock will be fed 
out, with a resulting decline in prices, 
and that the price of wheat will slum} 
to the point where the United States wi 
be able to export the world’s principa 
bread grain without Government sub- 
sidization for the first time since 19337 
if foreign buyers can be found. Conse 
quently the farm price of wheat is like! 
to be lower than for the three years Just 
past. Estimates of plantings indicated 
that feed grain [ Continued on page 45 
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5 MINUTES ON 
| “ 4TO TAKE OFF! 


2 MINUTES DOES IT 
ATTACH OR DETACH 


A real disk plow ’ 


The Noa 49 quick-attachable disk plow 


2 Yo MINUTES 
TO ATTACH 

The No. 5 

quick-attachable 


middle buster, 
hand Ir#E. 


5 MINUTES AND 
READY TO CULTIVATE 


5 MINUTES TO ATTACH 
THIS HARD GROUND CULTIVATOR 


Toe No. 218: quick-etlachable cultivator, hend lift 


UNDER 2 MINUTES 
TO ATTACH 7 FOOT MOWER 
OF LESS Cuts 20 to 
30 Acres 
a day 


The Farmall-(2 with No. 12 quick-attachable 
Farmall mower 


OFF 
MINUTES ON OR 
Dien THE F-12 SWEEP RAKE 


The Ne F-il0 quick-attachable Corn 
janter. (fis 

adjustable 

for rows 28 


to 48 inches 
wide 
eep-rake for 


A \ 
\ 
; 
The quick-attachable sweep"ter 
the u aie takes 12-foot swath 


5 MINUTES ON ‘ The 9 
4 OFF -THE NEW 
2-ROW CORN PLANTER 


ABOUT 2 MINUTES FOR 
THIS 2 ROW CULTIVATOR 
on or off 


@ The genuine McCormick- 
Deering Farmall line consists 
of three models—the F-12 
(shown here), the F-20, and 
the F-30. Play safe—for today 


and for the future—insist on 


attaches di rectly to the regular 
F-12 quick-altachable drawbar 


4 MINUTES ON 


3 OFF The No.4-quick 
altachable beet 
puller standin 
ready for quic 


attachment 


the genuine Farmall. A cata- 
log will be sent on request. 
Or ask the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer for full details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (incoRPoRATED) Chicago, Illinois 


5 MINUTES OR LESS 
TO ATTACH 

The NoF7I-A 

2 row guicr- 

attachable 

cotton and 

corn /ister 


& MINUTES TO ATTACH 
THIS BEET AND BEAN CULTIVATOR 


{ 
aoe | 
, uj 
The No. 4/7-L quick attachable cult 
vator, hand liFt type 


ABOUT & MINUTES FOR THIS 
COTTON BELT COMBINATION 
The Gultivator- 
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CNG Other Car Saved! 
Us So Much Money 
as Dodge” 


says Mrs. Harry G. Montgomery, 








\ Gifford, Missouri f 





No other car we ever owned did so much 
farm work and saved us so much money 
in so many ways as our big, new, Money- 
Saving Dodge. 


It’s so much bigger and roomier than our 
old small car... just about as easy to 
pay for... yet I figure it will actually 
cost less in the long run. 


We can take the whole family to town, 
and bring back all the supplies we need 
for the week. And there’s plenty of room 
in the luggage compartment for produce 
and other things for delivery on the way. 
But, best of all, we actually average 19'2 
miles to the gallon and we haven't used 
any oil between changes. I tell you, Dodge 
is the only car for me on the farm! 


DODGE 


re LOW FIRST COST 
aA, 


and up, 
List Prices 
at Bn went 
ONLY Detroit 


ee Oe ne Wate at 
low cost, through Commercial Credit Company 


————— DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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a hundred and forty dollars a week. Boy, 
then could we go to town in a big way!” 

“We?” asked Bess demurely. 

“Well, am I talking to Miriam Hop- 
kins or somebody?” 

“Lance, please be serious. You know 
I haven’t time to play around. How 
many times would the boys find a ‘Gone 
Out’ sign on the door here before they'd 
be getting their sandwiches and coffee at 
the big restaurant over at the terminal?” 

“Sandwiches and coffee!” snorted 
Lance. “If I have anything to say about 
it, you’re not always going to shove 
sandwiches and coffee across a counter. 
Give me a pilot’s wages for a year and 
I'll sock away enough dough so that we 
can a 

“There you go!”’ cut in Bess, hurried- 
ly. “Zooming again! Listen, Lance, if 
you hang a ship by her prop too soon 
after a take- off she’ll stall, spin in, and 
crash, won’t she? Well, it works the same 
way with a career. You and I are still in 
our take-offs, as it were. Our wheels are 
just clear of the ground and that’s all. 
Once upstairs with ship trimmed, stabil- 
izer set, motors throttled back to cruis- 
ing speed and synchronized, we can real- 
ly go places.” 

Lance gave her an admiring grin. 
“Holy cats, Bess, you should be run- 
ning a ground school instead of a coffee 
shop! You sure speak the language! But 
how’s for laying off the sermon and 
listening to me for a minute?” 

“Well?” 

Lance hesitated. He shifted his feet 
and studied the toes of his shoes. His face 
got red. “Well—since that moonlight 
evening we had together last month, I’ve 
kind of thought of you as my girl, Bess. 
I’ve almost dared to hope we might be 
getting married one of these days. Now 
with this new run and pilot’s pay it 
could be soon—or couldn’t it, Bess?”’ 

Bess McCray’s heart was singing but 
she could not meet Lance’s eyes. There 
was something she must say and it was 
going to hurt Lance. She forced the 
words from her lips. “‘ You’d be crazy to 
take that new run, Lance—even tho the 
Chief offers it to you.” 

Warner stared. “I’d—I’d be crazy?” 
he gulped. 

Bess aodded. “‘ Sure you would. Figure 
it out for yourself. Your ambition has 
always been to fly the most modern dig 
equipment. For two years you’ve been 
copiloting just that kind of ships—big, 
twin-motored transports. You know 
them cold. You know the line cold. And 
you’re in step for the next pilot’s vacan- 
cy on the main line, Lance—if you don't 
go and hand it to Jerry Sheean.” 

“But what’s wrong with this new run, 
Bess? It looks like duck soup to me!” 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


“You know what’s wrong. It’s a feed- 
er run. A short feeder run with a small 
ship. The pilot who flies it for any length 
of time will go stale. He’l! lose his feel of 
the big ships. And he’ll have no way of 
keeping up with the changes in equip- 
ment and operation which are bound to 
take place on the main line. Stick to 
your copiloting, Lance, and wait for a 
pilot’s vacancy on the main line.” 

“Yeah—and let Jerry Sheean collect 
pilot’s wages the years I’m waiting?” 

“Tt won’t be years, Lance. Things 
move fast in the air transportation game. 
Think of your future.” 

“Exactly what I’m thinking of, Good- 
looking—and when I think of it I think 
of you. I do a Jot of that thinking.” 

“And to stick around where I am 
you'd sacrifice your chance of being a 
big-time line pilot and perhaps, later, 
an executive with a fine position?” 

Lance grinned at her fondly. ‘‘Some- 
thing like that,”’ he admitted. 

Bess McCray knew then what she 
must do, She turned and began stacking 
up cups on the shelf behind the counter. 
She said slowly: “Now I know that it 
was the moonlight that night, And I’m 
glad I’ve found out.” The words were 
like knives twisting in her heart. 


A MOMENT of stunning silence, then 
Lance Warner’s shocked voice. “ Bess, 
you can’t mean that!” 

Bess didn’t answer. She couldn’t. Her 
throat was too tight. And she couldn't 
turn and let Lance see her tears. 

Another silence which, it seemed, 


-would never end. Then Lance’s voice 


again. A voice so level and controlled 
that it was frightening. “All right, Bess. 
This is pretty hard to take. But I’m not 
dumb. I can see now why you want me 
to stay on the main line. It’s Jerry Shee- 
an. Of course Sheean with his own light 
plane and snappy roadster could show 
you a swell time if he were based here; 
he’s got me snowed under in a way. But 
he’s not going to get the run, see? ‘Why? 
Because if there’s a possible way I can 
chisel that run out of the Chief without 
letting him know where I got the dope, 
I’m going to do it! Sheean can’t steal 
my girl and get away with it, the louse!” 
Lance’s footsteps as he strode angrily 
to the door were like hammers of doom 
on Bess’ heart. She wanted to call him 
back, but her pride wouldn’t let her. 
Then the door banged and he was gone. 
Leaning weakly against the counter, 
she watched thru a window as he swung 
across the black road to the flying field 
beyond. Yes, he was heading straight 
for the administration building and for 
the field office of Chief Pilot Crowell. 
Bess fairly 
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Read how other smokers 
have found better smoking... 


THEN TAKE US UP ON THESE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEES 


% . = AD. Aa stil 4 


LIKES HIS pipe tobacco mild. 
Lou Wilkens says: “Prince 
Albert has a distinctive taste 
and is easy on the tongue.” 


JACK WARSOW says: “Being 
‘crimp cut,’ Prince Albert 
burns slower...so a fellow 
gets a longer, cooler smoke.” 


ROLLS ’EM in 8 seconds. Jack 
Wagner says: “I’m bound to 
say that Prince Albert rolls 
easier and stays rolled right.” 





3 
© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Uo. 


. : KS Big 
JERRY DRACH gives his ad- 

vice: “You can bank on Prince 
Albert’s mildness. That ‘no- 
bite’ process takes out nip.” 


ED RITTER says: “It was a 
great day for me when I tried 
Prince Albert on that money- 
back guarantee!” 
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THE 20-PIPEFUL TRIAL OFFER 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time within a 
month from this date, and we will refund full 

purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) R. J. 

Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





SMOKE 30 CIGARETTES AT OUR RISK 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your- 
own cigarettes you ever smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this date, and we will 
refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


Dor Sonne ares 
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(TRADE-MARK) 


ORIGINATED BY PETERS 


® KEEPS YOUR 
GUN CLEAN 


® GIVES YOU 
BETTER TARGETS 


N FILMKOTE, Peters has 
perfected a cartridge for 
the man who cares for his gun. 
Invisibly lubricated by a new 
and patented process, this 
modern .22 protects your gun 
against fouling, erosion and 
bore residue. No greasiness or 
stickiness. Shoot hundreds of 
rounds of FILMKOTE—in rain, 
cold, heat, 
bore will be bright as a mirror: 
FILMKOTE 


salt air— the 
is a super- 
accurate cartridge, with a 
constant center of impact. 
The clean .22 that favors the 
target as well as the gun. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington 
Arms Co.,Inc., Dept. F-32, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“"“SPEEOMAST ER 
‘tT a 7R-MARK) 
Mode! 241 Autoloading Rifle,.22 Caliber 
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We Made Mone 


FROM- 


By John Lee 


ln CONTRAST to the business ex 
ecutive whose capital stock figure 
consumes three columns, I like to 
boast about how little it cost me to 
set up a profitable business at our 
roadside. Capital stock consisted of 
a discarded toolshed, some used 
lumber, and the necessary nails and 
paint. Out of this I was able to con- 
struct -a convenient little roadside 
vegetable stand which started with 
a three-dollar business the first day 
(and we thought we were rushed) 
and grew to a $20-a-day volume in 
the course of a month. But let’s be- 
gin with the discarded toolshed and 
pick up the business along the way. 

The total cost of converting the 
shed into a handy little store was 
slightly over five dollars, including 
the cost of painting. After the struc- 
ture had been moved from the back 
yard to the roadside, straightened, 
and renailed, all that was done was 
to put one side on hinges and add 
brackets to hold this side up during busi- 
ness hours. The brackets, incidentally, 
were nothing more than two pieces of 
discarded pipe, flattened on both ends, 
with a hole drilled thru one end and a 
hinge welded on the other. 

To do business at the roadside with 
the present-day rate of speed what it is, 
you must tell the motorist early, plenty, 
and in a different way. By this I mean 
tell him about your business before he is 
on top of it or has passed it, tell him sev- 
eral times, and tell him in a way that is 
different enough not to be passed up 
without consideration. 

When I was doing my seed buying, I 
struck upon the idea for a series of signs 
which would do the attention-getting job. 
As I turned over the pages and looked 
at the brightly illustrated vegetables | 
saw no reason why it wouldn’t be possi- 
ble to reproduce these vegetables in their 
colors, but on a larger scale, as signs. Ac- 
cordingly the first one was made from a 
good-sized piece of discarded wallboard. 
After sketching in the outline of the veg- 
etable, I lettered the name in the center 
of the illustration. The kindling wood 
pile furnished the rough lath with which 
the sign was backed up in order to 
strengthen it. When the supply of old 
wallboard was exhausted, the stiff card- 
board sides of shipping cartons were used. 
By covering them over with a coat of 
filler before applying the paint, they 
served equally as well. The cardboard, 
however, needed additional strengthen- 
ing, and by building a more elaborate 
framework and nailing two diagonals 
across the back, this was accomplished. 





As an extra weatherproof measure, 
coat of white paint was applied to tl 
back sides of the cardboard signs. 

The job of painting the vegetables a: 
doing the lettering was accomplish: 
with extra care and patience. Against 
white background the figures stood out 
boldly. Every sign was then placed o1 
two posts set at a standard width thr 
out the series. To make them easil\ 
terchangeable; two short lengths of pip 
were driven in the ground for each sig 
and the posts were dropped into these. 
With this arrangement it was a simple 
task to change the signs each day accord 
ing to the supply of the several products 
It also facilitated gathering them up 
each night and saving them from damage 
from wind and rain. For those who passe 
regularly the frequent changing of tl 
signs held their attention and kept the: 
informed as to new crops on sale. 


Ti IE total cost of this series of signs was 
in the neighborhood of five dollars. The 
greater portion of this amount was spent 
in buying sturdy posts upon which t 
mount the signs. The different colored 
paints used in coloring the vegetabl 
were purchased in ten-cent cans, and t 
paint cost was less than one dollar. 
The success of these vegetable signs 
proved to me that the big factor in th 
success of any roadside business is effec- 
tive but inoffensive roadside advertising. 
The three-lane highway near which 
the stand and farm were located was 
another problem in stopping prospective 
customers. While it made for heavy 
trafhc, it also | Continued on page 00 
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~ FARMERS EVERYWHERE SHO 
LOWER COSTS WITH NEW MOBILOIL 


Cuts Upkeep on 
Cars, Tractors and All 
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Farm Machinery 
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PROVE THESE MOBILOIL 
SAVINGS ON YOUR OWN FARM 


DRAIN THE OLD OIL out 
of the crankcase and re- 
fill with the proper grade 
of Mobiloil recommend- 
ed by the makers of your 
machine. Then keep 
track of the work done 
with the machine and 
the working time. 


Report fewer Repairs and Engine 
cleanings—less time lost in lay-ups 


Pp“ MOBILOIL in the engine of your car. Put 
it in your tractors and other farm engines. 
You'll see how Mobiloil cuts farming costs. 























ey Farmers in every part of the country are prov- 
ra . + r . 
iat ing these savings. You avoid costly breakdowns 
up and layoffs that hold up work right in your busy —_ pe pe nn of oil 
aC r ’ - ompare re- 
age season. You don’t have stuck valves, gummed sults with those of your 
SC . . . . rs : " 
mt rings, or costly repairs due to this oil. Gckuekdicaee pn 
y oy op © money you 
vem Why? Because Mobiloil is free of the weak pe saved by using 
: . Mobiloil, T 
elements in oil that break down and form gum sults will eatdeninn 
. Pah ve 
was and carbon. They have been removed by the Mobiloil’s economy. 
Phe Socony-Vacuum Clearosol Process. 
vent . . . . 
5 t0 Plan now to use Mobiloil in your engines. 
red And, to give gears protection, use Mobiloil Gear SAVE WITH MOBILGREASE No. 2 
bles Oil. It keeps them cushioned and safe. THE ALL-PURPOSE FARM GREASE that won't wash 
| the .* - out, squeeze out, or harden—fills every lubrica- 
Get these money-saving lubricants for your ~ orn Toa ee = keeps 
1gNs vs : re oi a J 3 s arm machinery running smoothly. Mobilgrease 
ai car and machines now. Get in touch with your No. 2s just one of the complete line of Socony- 
fFec nearest Mobiloil agent or dealer today. Vacuum oils and greases that will help cut op- 
ne iN r erating costs and save you money. Ask your 
* Socony-Vacuum Or Co., Ive. agent or dealer about it. 
1 
Was 


we ® * AMERICA'S 
: Perey FAVORITE 
— 1 1 sco co MOTOR OIL 
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1 WANT 
COLORS AS 
CHARMING AND 
LOVELY AS A 
JUNE BRIDE 


Yt 
CO 
ohne 
BEFORE YOU 
PAINT 


COLOR CHART 


Your nearby dealer in Lowe Brothers paint- 
ing and decorating materials has captured 
in the Lowe Brothers “Pictorial Color 
Chart” many interesting color combina- 
tions to bring new loveliness to your home. 
Ask him to show you these harmonious 
color schemes, which will delight you 
with their artistic beauty. 

They are reproduced in actual paint— 
these refreshing interiors and fascinating 
exteriors—to assure you of pleasing results 
before a single brush is lifted. And you will 
find it so easy to choose the exact effects 
you wish to achieve. 

What’s more, you can depend upon the 
known quality of Lowe Brothers paints, 
which contain approximately 90% film- 
forming solids, as against many “‘cheap” 
paints which often contain as little as 37% 
film-forming solids—the rest being water 
and other evaporating liquids. 

Don’t take any chances. Depend upon 
Lowe Brothers quality to insure maximum 
economy and enduring beauty. The Lowe 
Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


* 


Free: Illustrated book containing color schemes 
and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. 


fp. ST 


PAINTS @ VARWNIS HES 
Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 
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Saucy golden marigolds in a quaint little old brown pottery bowl 


Flower Artists 


SoME artists paint pictures. Other 
artists compose music or play it beauti- 
fully. Other people are artists in writing 
or acting. But there are ever so many 
less-complicated phases of art which do 
not require any great genius or inborn 
talent. One of them is right in our line 
flower arrangements. It is truly an art, 
and one which is very simple, especially 
if we co-operate with our gardens. 

Along your garden fence, sweet-pea 
boanets nod in fragile, fragrant beauty, 
conscious of their perfect setting. But 
cram them into a heavy pottery bowl 
and they lose their delicate beauty. 
You’ve seen it happen to children—a 
delicate-faced, blonde-haired girl is an 
“angel child”’ in pastel dotted swiss, but 
dress her in severely-tailored materials 
and her fragile charm is lost. Now, sweet 
peas are the “angel children” of your 
flower garden. They must never be heavi- 
ly massed if you wish to preserve their 
own natural loveliness. 

Flowers are like people. They fit into 
certain environments very naturally; in 
others they are awkward. But there’s al- 
ways a place for them. We can’t have 
too many of these sweet, silent, summer 
friends about us. You girls will find your 


Palest pink roses nestle in an old-fashioned blue basket vase 


own little sanctum, your bedroom, tak 
ing on new charm and individuality with 
the addition of a dainty, fresh bouquet. 
Don’t rush out to the garden and 
pluck great armfuls of flowers! First look 
about in the china closet. Perhaps among 
the knickknacks not frequently used 
you'll find one of those old-fashioned 
star-cut or pressed-glass hats which used 
to be the rage as toothpick holders. Ma 
be poked away somewhere is a little glass 
or china slipper or an old pewter mug or 
a fancy fluted-glass basket. After you’v: 
polished these pieces till they glisten, 
you'll find they make ideal containers for 
bedroom bouquets. Beside your bed, 
with the book which you read just before 
you fall asleep, is a grand place for the 
little glass slipper filled with late violets 
or a chummy little basket of sweet peas. 
Apply the same laws of harmony to 
your flower arrangements that you use 
in selecting your frocks and accessories. 
If your bedroom is more impersonal than 
feminine, you’ll shy away from fragile- 
looking flowers. Perhaps your room is 
furnished sturdily with gingham or 
chintz curtains, grandmother’s old wal- 
nut bed and chest-of-drawers, and a 
slat-bottom rocker. What could be more 
delightful than a 
little old brown- 
mottled crock 
filled with gay 
calendulas, or 
perhaps saucy 
marigolds in a 
quaint dark blue 
porridge pot! 
You’ll have 
lots of fun arrang- 
ing flowers to har- 
monize with your 
room—both in 
color and spirit. 
If the flowers are 
for your dresser, 
make them “‘keep 
company” with 
the dresser scart. 
Some sets are 
made of dainty, 
sprigged | Con- 
tinued on page 57 
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CAPTOR: 





MELVIN PURVIS, young lawyer 

who became America’s ace 
Le G-Man :; . who directed the 
capture of Dillinger, “‘Pretty Boy” 
Floyd, “Baby Face’’ Nelson, and others. 
Mr. Purvis reveals here methods 


25 


OR HOW MELVIN PURVIS SECRET "TAP ALARM” 
CAPTURED THE MALARKEY BANK BANDITS! 





LOOK, MR. PURVIS--i \|/ DO YOU OFFEN 

HAVE ENOUGH POST I USE A SET LIKE 

TOASTIES BOX-TOPS f}\ THAT, MR. PURVIS? 

TO SEND FOR YOUR 

JUNIOR G-MAN Kw wr 

uucerprint ser! ) Ys <)- Ke 
wv id < 

: ~ 





= 


»» 





YOU BET | DO! FOR INSTANCE, 
ONE TIME | GOT A HURRY-UP 
CALL FROM A BANK ON A 
SATURDAY MORNING... 
ld % 


em 








used in capturing criminals. Names | 
have, of course, been changed. 








THESE ARE THE FINGERPRINTS OF 
MAL MALARKEY, THE BANK BANDIT 
WE'VE BEEN ~~ 
A AFTER. I’LL nw 
PHONE HEAD- |—\ 
QUARTERS! 





LOOK! THERE HE IS 
NOW-AND THERE ARE 





HELLO, HELEN! YES, I’M 
OVER AT THE BANK. I'M 
SORRY TO BE LATE... 


0, 


o 


PURVIS TAPS HIS CONVERSATION IN MORSE CODE 
ON THE PHONE MOUTHPIECE, MEANWHILE HOLDING 


THE BANK IS 


(MR. PURVIS, WE'RE WORRIED. 
THIS MORNING A MAN CAME 
TO THIS WINDOW AND ASKED A 
LOT OF SUSPICIOUS QUESTIONS: 
WHAT TIME WE CLOSED.., 
— WHEN THE BANK IS EMPTY 
OF PEOPLE...IT SOUNDS 
LIKE A HOLD-uP! 


HE PUT HIS HAND 
ON THIS GLASS 
FOR A MOMENT-- f 
PERHAPS YOU CAN J} 
A GET FINGERPRINTS 














s . ALMOST EMPTY 

k r) AND THERES A 

‘iS 4 BIG CAR OuTSIDE! 
‘os 

NN 

h 





TAP, TAP-TAP 
TAP-TAP-TAP TAP 





Im! A FAKE CONVERSATION TO MISLEAD THE BANDITS.. 


BE. 


/ FIRST... NATIONAL... 
BANK... ABOUT...TO... 
-- HELD...UP... SEND... 











REACH FOR THE CEILING, ¥ 
EVERYBODY! THIS IS A 





DROP THOSE GUNS! we've CAUGHT You 
DEAD TO RIGHTS THIS TIME, MAL MALARKEY! 


GEE, THANKS 
FOR TELLING 


YOU'RE WELCOME, 
PAUL. SAY!-THESE POST 





US THAT STORY, 
MR, PURVIS! 


TOASTIES SURE DO TASTE 
GOOD! ALL MY JUNIOR 
G-MEN OUGHT TO EAT 
‘EM EVERY MORNING. 

















| WANT EVERY BOY AND GIRL TO JOIN MY JUNIOR G-MAN CORPS! 
TLL SEND YOU FREE REGULATION JUNIOR G-MAN CORPS BADGE, PLACE YOUR NAME ON THE 
SECRET ROLL, AND SEND YOU MY BIG, EXCITING BOOK THAT TELLS ALL ABOUT HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR G-MAN... HOW TO DISCOVER CLUES, SECRET CODES, INVISIBLE WRITING, SELF - 
DEFENCE... ALL G-MAN SECRETS! ALSO A BIG CATALOG THAT SHOWS OTMER FREE PRIZES 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL WILL WANT! CLIP THE COUPON AT THE RIGHT! 





my Boys’ Badge (left). 


; Girls’ Division Badge 
TO JOIN: Sendtwo Post Toasties (above). Both badges 
Package tops with coupon to of polished gold- 
Melvin Purvis. He'll send you his bronze etched and en- 
official Junior G-Man badge and a ameled in blue. Either 
catalog of OTHER SWELL FREE one FREE for 2 Post 
PRIZES! Toasties package tops. 





OTHER FREE PRIZES, TOO! 


(Official Junior G-Man catalog gives 
complete list, and how to get them) 


Samui Gieec ntocde 
ives steady 
(offered above). “bursts of fire’— 
A complete out- and flashes 
fit. Free for 9 sparks! Absolute- 
Post Toasties ly harmless. 
package tops. 
Autographed Photo of 
Melvin Purvis 


Free for 2 Post Toast- 
les package tops. 











Serve Post Toasties 
with fruits or berries! 


“e RISP, crunchy Post Toasties with 

fresh, luscious berries and milk 
or cream... Mm! It’s the finest 
breakfast treat you ever tasted!” says 
Melvin Purvis. 

Post Toasties are just the thing for 
warm-weather luncheons, too. They 
have a delicious, different flavor be- 
cause they are made from the sweet, 
tender dearts of the corn, where most 
of the flavor is. Every golden-brown 
flake is toasted double crisp—that’s 
why Post Toasties keep their crunchy 
goodness longer in milk or cream. 

Get Post Toasties now...‘*The Better 
Corn Flakes!” And join Melvin Purvis’ 
Junior G-Man Corps right away! 

A POST CEREAL— 
MADE BY GENERAL FOODS 


=CLIP COUPON NOW!--: 
8. F. 6-36 
MELVIN PURVIS, ¢/. Post Toasties, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
I enclose Post Toasties pack- 
age tops. Please send me the items 
checked below. Check whether 
boy ( ) or girl ( ). 
( ) Membership Badge (send 2 pack- 
age tops) 
( ) Photo of Melvin Purvis (send 2 
package tops) 
( ) Fingerprint set (send 9 package 
tops) 


Name_ 





Street__ 





City. State 
(Offer expires December 31, 1936. Good 


only in U. S. A.) 
Leases eeseeeeneseesneen 





SSS SSS SS SSR SS Sassen” 
Me ce 
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YOU'LL SAVE TIME! 
With this 4-sided tapered file you really 
don’t have to remove blades to sharpen 
mower knife sections. It is fast and clean 
cutting. It wears evenly without glazing. 
It’s a great file for edging hoes, spades and 
axes. You'll use it on more jobs than any 
sharpening tool you ever owned. 

No. 57 File, from dealer, or direct $1 


2 MINUTES SHARPENS 
YOUR LAWNMOWER 


No tools needed. No need to remove 
wheels. Just hook sharpener over cross- 
bar. Step on handle. Press sharpener 
lightly against blades. Turn wheel. 2 
minutes and the job’s done. 

No. 41 Carborundum Brand Lawnmower 
Sharpener, at your dealer or direct 50c¢ 
No. 42 for Mowers 16” wide or over 65¢ 


SHARPENS KNIVES... QUICKLY 


Just the right grit to do a good job and a quick job on 
household knives. Sharpens without s« ratching stain- 
less steel cutlery. 


No. 66 Household Knife Sharpener . . . + 35¢ 
(AU prices in U. S. A.) 


CARBORUNDUM 


BRAN: 


ABRASIVE PRODUCT>S 


The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
(Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of The 
Carborundum Company.) 
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U.S.D.A.'s Yearbook presents facts 
to prove recent progress in animal- 


breeding has been much too slow 


AGRICULTURE has reached a major 
crossroad of its existence with the publi 
cation of the 7976 Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture—a sum- 
mary of farm breeding practices and re- 
search in genetics, the science of the 
quality of life. In effect the book asks 
this poser: “Will farmers and plant- and 
animal-breeders continue to be satisfied 
with plants and animals as they are or 
will they apply American ingenuity and 
inventiveness to the job of building su- 
perior, more efficient strains?” 

The toes of a number of farmers, breéd- 
ers, showmen, and breed-improvement 
men are going to be stepped on hard by 
the facts brought to light, which is un- 
fortunate but inevitable. In an interview 
discussing the new Yearbook, Secretary 
Wallace declared emphatically that it 
was not an attempt to tear down the 
honest work of the past but to straighten 
out the tangle of present-day breeding 
practice and make an effort to set a new 
course for the years ahead. He was 
speaking not only as Secretary of Agri- 
culture but more fundamentally as a 
geneticist and corn-breeder of 30 years 
experience—one of the first to establish 
hybrid corn as superior in production. 

In the foreword to their remarkable 
work, Dr. Earl N. Bressman, genet- 
icist, and Gove Hambidge, expert jour- 
nalist, staté that: “In the future, the well- 
being of a nation will depend more and 
more on the vigor and adequacy with 
which it carries on this task of improving 


By Joseph Wheatley 


the forms of life on which it depends t 
feed, clothe, and house its people, and 
also on the vigor and adequacy with 
which it makes the improvements avail- 
able to all its citizens.” 

To get a picture of the problems lying 
ahead, let’s summarize some of the facts 
available on the preseht condition of 
plant- and animal-breeding. They are: 

1. The average annual production 
butterfat for cows in the United States 
is 165 pounds, but the choice herds sur- 
veyed for the Yearbook average 
pounds per cow per year. 

2. Of 4,000 dairy sires whose records 
were studied, less than 10 percent could 
be considered as excellent in ability to 
transmit high production to offspring. 

3. The average hen in flocks of United 
States poultry-keepers produces only 
eggs per year, but there are superior 
flocks of well-bred birds which produce 
more than 200 eggs per bird per year— 
an amazing difference. 

4. Registered Shorthorn steers in con- 
trolled experiments have required as |it- 
tle as 373 days and as much as 566 days 
to reach a live weight of goo pounds—a 
difference of more than $0 percent. 

5. In dual-purpose cattle a similarl) 
wide variation in efficiency of feed utili- 
zation and in quality of carcass has been 
found to hold true. 

6. A recent estimate based on exten- 
sive study of herd records indicates that 
in dairy herd improvement associations 
“only about one-third of the cows pro- 
duce enough to be profitable to their 
owners, another third break even, and 
the last third are such low producers as 
to lose money each year for their own- 
ers.” Less than two percent of the total 
number of dairy cows, probably the bet- 
ter producers, are listed in dairy herd 
improvement associations. 

Without attempting to sugarcoat its 
statements, the new Yearbook declares 
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A NEW ERA 
IN FARMING 


Farmers who have seen this new Goodyear Tractor 
Type Tire at work agree—it’s the greatest farm tire 
ever built. 














a NEW 


They appreciate the fact that it brings to their farms 
a new conception of modern farming—that it brings 








TIRE FOR 
OTHER them faster work, better work, more economical work 
than they’ve ever had before. 
IMPLEMENTS 


If you haven’t seen it, you should. We'll be glad to 
Here is a new Goodyear Farm arrange a demonstration. Watch it work. See why 
Implement Tire built for your this great, new tractor tiré has rural America talking. 
other rolling equipment. It is We'll point out how it surpasses even the former 


light weight, yet strong. It . _ 
makes your implements roll Goodyear Farm Tires by giving you 


easy. It saves time, saves fuel. 


It’s another MONEY SAVER MORE OF EVERYTHING! 


for your farm. 





50% MORE TRACTION—30% MORE DRAWBAR PULL—100% 




















CITY and STATE 





It’s more tire—more rubber, 
more cotton ... morefor your 
money in every way. Yet it 
costs no more. 


| GOOD* YEAR 


ALL-TRACTION TRACTOR TYPE TIRE 
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MONEY MORE SHOULDER TREAD—48% MORE RUBBER—30% BETTER 
CLEANING—and TRACTION ALL WAYS. 
SAVERS a 
ON YOUR You pay no more for this great new tire. You can 
buy it on the most liberal terms. 
TRUCKS, poo - - — - - + - - - - + - - oe 
TOO | _,,THE GOODYEAR 
TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. = 7 
Farmers using the improved Mail Dept. 8-3. Akron, Obie NAME 
High Profile Goodyear Truck | ") Arrange a demonstration 
" ‘ —~ of these tires for me. meus SD I. Cure Ss, Coe 
Tires are reporting amazing Ee ) | a 
savings. This improved truck Tot ae ee eg 
tireis bigger, sturdier, tougher. “Farming the 48 States.” —_ let is: 5 






















flatly that “since the founding of the 
present breeds, progress has consisted 
largely in increasing the number of pure. 
breds. There is evidence that this period 
of rapid expansion is nearing its end. The 
pressing question is: Where do we 
from here? ... There are indications. 
that livestock-breeding may be at a turn 
ing point in its long history.” Four major 
things are held to be wrong with present 
ee 

. The overpowering domination of 
besedaoils that either are of questionable 

value or are actual handicaps. 

2. Lack of real yardsticks of quality. or 
performance to replace false standar 

3. Large gaps existing in the te 
edge of animal genetics. 

4. Miscellaneous factors which slow 
up experimenting with animal-breeding, 
including the expense of such experimen. 
tation. 

The questionable standards, generally 
speaking, are usually the esthetic or show 
points, and pedigrees as they are com- 
monly used. Purebreds have assumed 
the property of being trademarked ar 


SELF-CONSCIOUS ticles. “Impractical standards, such 28 


color, have thus developed and have 


LAST Ashamed of **Knuckle-Grime” hung on stubbornly, and better ones 
WEEK have not been developed... . ” 


that wouldn’t come off. Because of such emphasis on appar 
ently unimportant factors in the past 
and the relative newness of the science 
of genetics, particularly as applied t 
animals, many things are yet unknown. 








DirFIcuLTIES in the way of gaining 
the necessary knowledge are the high cost 
per animal used and the slow rate of r 
production of the larger animals. These 
drive most of the fundamental researc! 
work into the hands of large corporations 
and the state and Federal Governments, 
it was added, altho much important 
work has been and is being contributed 
by private breeders and farmers. 

A great deal more is known about the 
genetics of plants than of animals, the 
book points out, because plants are much 
more readily adaptable to experimenta 


SELF-CONFIDENT work, and the cost of experimenting with 


plants is much less. 

LAST _ LAVA SOAP got hands For this reason, the authors say, “It 
gee is hoped that the book will stimulate 
' NIGHT clean—and many readers to study the subject of 
. zenetics further, and perhaps to carry 
good times began. a experiments of there own” Is there 
any good, fundamental reason, I might 
add, why groups of farmers should not 
gather once a week at the schoolhouse 
to study genetics—to compare notes, to 
ITS QUICK, THICK discuss experiments they are carrying on, 

LATHER GETS to present reports on results they have 
THE SURFACE DIRT achieved, to plan group experiments in 
which each man would carry out a smal 
part of the whole on his own expef'- 


: nS F mental plot of ground? In the past many 
dirt. They’re just not made for that job. ITS FINE, POWDERY a Tas AN a RR. et HE 


But there’s one quick, easy, safe way to PUMICE GETS THE aide of & inhouties er tencila ait 
get hands clean . . . Lava Soap. Lava gets GROUND-IN DIRT than rudimentary school training have 
any grime quick as a flash . . . grease, developed valuable plants and animals 
pitch, paint, tar or anything else. It gets What all this scientific work will lead 
the knuckle and finger-nail grime that ITS GLYCERINE to, if it is properly Nea ages is ~¢. “4 
other soaps leave—yet it's kind to the "> AND SOOTHING OILS nt wy Res er Pee you wi Ri ot 

hands. Works well even in cold, hard PROTECT THE SKIN ably ask, as I did. The answer is tha 


° ~ ill lez P i pensive 
water. Far outlasts ordinary soaps. Get will lead to abundant and inexpens 
° food and clothing for every man, woman, 
2 or 3 cakes today. 


and child in these United States—just as 
scientific research in mechanics has 


vere 
[ brought cheap transportation—in othe 
caress srs: so ll words, a fuller life for everyone. 


hear ceoegaaael A copy of this great book may be obtained 


GETS THE DIRT... PROTECTS THE SKIN si free from your congressman.—Editors. 
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URE, your hands get mighty dirty in 
the daytime. Hard-working men’s 
hands always do. But that’s no reason for 
keeping them dirty at night ... no reason 
for feeling self-conscious and ill-at-ease. 
True, ordinary soaps can’t handle dirty- 
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More Livestock? No! 


[ Continued from page ro | 


be higher in the fall than feeders cost in 
the spring. 

Now let us consider dry-lot cattle. At 
our Madison County Farm, H. W. Rog- 
ers, the superintendent, fed an acre of 
48-bushel corn, in the form of shelléd 
corn and bundle stover, to steers weigh- 
ing 607 pounds at the start of the test. 
The steers consumed 16.3 pounds of 
shelled corn, 2 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 1.6 pounds of hay, and 9.3 pounds 
of stover per day during the nearly 6 
months on test, and gained 2.24 pounds 
per day. There is plenty of reason to as- 
sume that the steers would have done 
fully as well had we fed soybean oilmeal 
in place of cottonseed meal. Had we fed 
2 pounds of soybean oilmeal daily per 
steer it would have required 331 pounds 
of the meal per steer. Supposing we figure 
20 bushels of beans per acre and a ton of 
beans making 1,800 pounds of the meal. 
It would require .31 acre to grow the 
beans for 331 pounds of meal. 


EAcH steer ate the hay from 0.07 acre 
figured at rate of 2 tons per acre. It re- 
quired 1.38 acres to grow the corn, soy- 
bean oilmeal, and hay each steer ate. We 
got 372 pounds of gain on the cattle and 
67 pounds of gain on pigs following the 
steers from the 1.38 acres. This is at the 
rate of 318 pounds per acre. Cattle are 
invariably worth more after being fed in 
this manner than they cost as feeders. 

When we fed 680-pound steers a full 
feed of silage and hay and 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal daily, we got 402 pounds 
of gain per acre on the cattle and the 
pigs following them. The cattle gained 
2.18 pounds daily for a 172-day feeding 
period. The cottonseed meal was trans- 
posed into soybean oilmeal, as in the 
previous example, and the hay was fig- 
ured as above. These cattle were worth 
more at the close of the test than they 
cost as feeders, tho not as much more as 
were the shelled-corn-fed cattle. 

When we think in terms of 200 pounds 
gain per acre of grass as compared with 
245 pounds per acre when corn was full- 
fed on grass, and with 318 pounds and 402 
pounds per acre in dry-lot feeding, there 
doesn’t seem to be much reason to feel that 
shifting acres of corn to grass will increase 
our beef supply. 

There are some tests under way at 
present in the University feed lots that 
we expect to give us some information 
on what happens when we reduce the 
corn and increase the hay in fattening 
rations. The tests indicate to date that 
more gain comes from an acre when corn 
is extensively used. 

We realize that it takes more labor to 
grow an acre of corn and feed it to cattle 
than it does to turn cattle on to a pas- 
ture. On the other side of that argument 
are such thoughts as the increased 
amount of beef from an acre of corn, the 
increased value of corn-fed beef over 
grass beef and the question of what to do 
with the time that is saved. 

it is easy to say that these increased 
acres of grass and hay will mean an in- 
creased number of cow herds to grow 
teeder calves. This may happen in some 
instances, but most of our farms are of 
such a size that the shifted acres would 
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THERE'S a product... that LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE... I have never used a denti- 
frice that made my teeth feel and look so clean. 


And in my business that’s important!” 
Ken Maynard 





Ken Maynard and his famous horse, 
Palomino, taken at the Maynard ranch in 
the San Fernando V alley, California. 


i gan — 





Ken Maynard’s plane. It is the 
land type, completely equipped 
jor camping and hunting. The 
star recently explored Central 
America and spent all but two 
nights aboard. 


Few men are as dear to the 
hearts of American children as 
Ken Maynard, “the spokesman 
of the outdoors.” His admirers 
are legion and his popularity 


continues from year to year. 









In his motors as in his tooth paste, the film 
star likes speed and efficiency. His two Pack- 
ards and Chevrolet are here shown. 


He could afford *25 for his 
tooth paste... he pays 25¢ 


NCE again you find a 

man accustomed to every 
luxury using, by choice, this 
dentifrice which costs him but 
25c. 

Once again you find a man 
whose profession demands 
sound and attractive teeth, 
using Listerine Tooth Paste. 

What's the reason? Better 
results, nothing more. Millions 
of people have found that Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste is amaz- 


ingly superior. If you haven't 
tried it, do so now. 

See how thoroughly it cleans 
teeth. See how it sweeps away 
ugly discolorations. See the 
brilliant lustre and gleam it 
imparts to the teeth. Note 
that wonderful feeling of 
mouth freshness and invigora- 
tion that follows its use. Give 
it a trial now. Your druggist 
will supply you. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Regular Size 25¢ 


‘LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


Double Size 40¢ 
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LIKE DUCKS 
APPEARANCE 


...- A BATTERY’S 


MAY BE A DECOY 


F you could “pluck the feathers” off a battery you could see the 


vast difference that often 


Willards 
COST LESS 
TO OWN 


.' because 


They Last Longer 
— Crank Faster — 
Don’t Let You Down 
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exists in batteries that LOOK alike. 


Don’t be “decoyed” by appearance. 
No matter how fine a battery looks 
on the outside —if it isn’t built right 
INSIDE it’s expensive at any price. 


You get “real meat” performance 
with a Willard ... longer life, faster 
cranking, and greater dependability. 
Yet it actually costs Jess than the 
“skin and bones” performance you 
get from less dependable batteries. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Cleveland + Los Angeles « Toronto, Canada 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


ar 


| Corn, grain..... 
Corn, silage.... 
| Winter wheat... 


&. 52S | fs 


| Potatoes. 


| Timoth 
Sweetc 





not be sufficient to make an efficient 1 
Take the item of bull overhead: it 
big an annual expense on a small her 
commercial cows. 

The few cattle-feeders with wh 
have chatted are interested in fi 
ways and means of continuing t 
the same number of cattle even thx 
have as much as 20 percent decreas 


| corn acreage. Hybrid corn, fertil 
| of the crop, more extensive use of 
| and more efficient rations can and 


make up for this reduced acreag 
many farms. 

What will be done with these incre 
acres that go to pasture and hay? S 
say they will buy their feeders 
weeks earlier and utilize the grass 
hay by lengthening the stay of the « 


| on the farm a few weeks. There art 
| of our cows, ewes, and sows that w 


have a longer period of usefulness if t 
were better fed during the winterti: 
Many farmers could use more forag: 
their hogs in summer and more leg 
hay or meal in their winter rations, | 
ticularly for their sows, to advantag 
Sheep adapt themselves to small-a: 
units better than beef cattle. The ho: 
population is due for an increase. 
The meat-consumption figures of t 
country over the past decade or so w 
indicate that we could stand som: 


| crease to advantage. Keeping the ab 


factors in mind, however, | doubt t 


| shifting acres from corn to grass or 


will materially increase the numbe: 
meat animals on our American far: 


More Livestock? Yes! 


| Continued from page 11 | 


yields from 1921-30. The yields u 
rotations and shifts are estimated as 


| 


1946-47, long enough ahead to allow for 


the full effects after putting the new pr 
gram into operation. The table to 


1921-30 
Yields per 
Acre 

34.0 bu. 


Expected 
Yields per 
Acre 
40.3 bu. 
8.6 tons 
19.7 bu. 
16.7 bu 
40.5 bu. 

32.0 bu 
17.0 Bu. 
11.3 bu. 

13.4 bu. 14.7 bu 
Sugar beets.... 8.4 tons 8.7 tons 
96.3 bu. 102.2 bu. 
tons 2.6 tons 
tons 1.6 tons 
tons 2.5 tons 


.-/ tons 
19.0 bu. 
13.4 bu. 
34.5 bu. 
27.5 bu. 
16.9 bu. 


Spring wheat. . . 
ats... 


Rye.. 


With these figures before them, 


the 


questions asked by the Minnesotans were 
these: To what extent would these aver- 


age increased yields serve to offset acr 
age reductions? Would the redu 
acreages serve to keep production wit 


in such limits as might seem desirable for 
adjustment purposes under the new pro- 


gram? These questions form the nul 


¢ 


adjustment and will be bones of conten- 


tion in many Cornbelt arguments. 
Well, here are typical examples 
what facts the Minnesota men foun 


Corn. With a recommended reduction 
of 3.8 percent in total acreage, but a! 
increase of 8.5 percent in the acreag: 
of corn for grain, the expected produc 
tion would be 39.3 percent greater thar 


that of 1929, a quite unexpected gait 


f 












n 


( 


Wheat. With a recommended acreage 

reduction of 25.5 percent, the expected 
production would run only 6.4 percent 
yehind that of 1929. 


Oats. With a recommended acreage re- 
juction of 32.7 percent, the expected 

production would fall only 21.4 per- 
ent short of that of 1929. 


Barley. With a recommended acreage 
cut of 26.2 2 percent, the expected pro- 
duction would be only 15.9 percent less 
than in 1929, 


Flax. With a recommended acreage in- 
crease of 41.2 percent, the expected 
production would be 58 percent greater 
than in 1929, 


Potatoes. With a recommended acre 
ige cut of 8.9 percent, the expected 
production would be but 1.7 percent 
less than in 1929, 


Livestock. Production of all classes, in 
der to provide use for increased for- 
ge supplies, would be increased by 
the following percentages: beef and 
ittle, 44; milk, 52; swine, 4; sheep, 
38; wool, 100; chickens, 4; eggs, 61; 
turkeys, 98. 


Put into totals for the state, all this 


1eans that whereas Minnesota in 1929, 
n the basis of the average yields for the 
ears 1921-30, produced 103,696,491 
bus 


the 


hels of corn, it would in 1946-47, on 
basis of expected yields under the 


new plan, produce 144,511,836 bushels; 


< 


wi 


u 


( 


ter 


if 


§ 


hereas in 1929 the state produced 18,- 
4,706 bushels of wheat, in 1946-47 it 


uld produce 17,270,496 bushels—al- 
st as 9 whereas i in 1929 it pro- 
ed 26,249,0 078 bushels of potatoes, in 


140-47 it would produce 25,779,788 


] 


ushels—again almost as much. Only in 


ts and barley would there be a ma- 

al cut in production. 

_ figures compiled in Minnesota are 
ect to possible revision, but the 
ciaflens feel that they will undergo 


no ) subsea change. This is what the 


r 


results seem to indicate conclusively— 
ooks very much as if the growing of 


> hay and pasture crops as substi- 
s for the commodity crops would not 

the problem of adjusting crop and 
stock production to effective demand 


as a simple means of maintaining prices 


parity basis. Desirable as the pro- 


gram may be on other grounds, there- 


tor 


t looks as if the problem of price 
istments would have to be ap- 
ched from some other angle. 


Coming Events 


-23—International Baby Chick Associa 
Convention, Municipal Auditorium, Kan 
City, Missouri. 
ver 28—October 4—Dairy Cattle Congress 
Allied Shows, Waterloo, lowa. 
2—27—North Dakota State Fair, Grand 
ks, North Dakota 

15—23—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 


t 22-~29-—-Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
uri. 
22—29-—-Wisconsin State Fair, Milwau 
Wis isconsin. 
26—-September 4—Iowa State Fair and 
sition, Des Moines, Iowa. 
31—September 5—Ohio State Fair, Co 
nus, Ohio. 
ber 4-13—Michigan State Fair, Detroit, 
gan. 
5-12—-Minnesota State Fair, Saint 
Minne sota 
12—-Indiana State Fair, Indianapo- 
liana. 
6-—12—-New York State Fair, Syra 
New York 
her 6-12—-Nebraska State Fair and Ex 
t Lineoln, Nebraska. 
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WELL NEVER cer We GHT! WE'LL HAVE 
BA LIFE BOAT SHOOT THE LINE ANO 
THROUGH THESE | | HAUL ‘EM IN 7 
[\RocKs., BV SS TS 
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Pan, 
= 

DIZZY, THAT 
BOAT OUT 
THERE IS ON 


i cers GET OUT TO| 
THE ENO OF THE | 

mM PIER! THE COAST 
GUARD'S THERE 
Now! ¢& 





We'vVE GOT TO GET 
THE LINE OUT TO 


on 'T~THE GUN 's 


BIAMmMeED! i 


HEN GET i CK 
ag THE LINE TO 
(T ANO (‘LL THROW 





You CERTAINLY HAVE WELL, I'LL TELL 

| PLENTY OF ENERGY, 

| OIZZY! | WISH | HAD ))/ GET SOME. EAT | 
MORE OF IT (CI GRAPE-NUTS LIKE 
er = if | 00. “YOU CAN'T _BEAT IT) 


wt 


SHUCKS, SON, YOU * 
CAN 00 ANYTHING 
iF YOU'VE GOT 
me AGILITY ANDO THE 
A ENERGY TO BACK 
i THROW |! Se 
( NEVER 
THOUGHT YOU'D 
MAKE IT! 








BOYS! GIRLS! Join Dizzy Dean Winners! Get 49 Prines FREE! 


Send top from one full-size Grape-Nuts for two tablespoonfuls, 


package, with name and address to with whole milk or cream 
Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., for and fruit, provide more 
membership pin, certificate and cata- varied nourishment than 


log of 49 nifty free prizes. You’ll like many a hearty meal. (Of- 
crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts—it has a fer expires Dec. 31, 1936. 





winning flavor all its own. Economical, Good only in U.S. A.) 
A Post Cereal — 
Gizzy Dean Winners Member- Made by General Foods 
ship Pin. New 1936 design, Pmt ett r terrestres sess 
two-toned solid bronze with 1 Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich. s.r. 6-36 
red lettering. Free for 1 ® 2 emeiieg ss. 06: Grape-Nuts package-tops 
Grape-Nuts package-top. ! for which send me the item(s) checked below: 
i Membership Pin (send 1 package-top). 
1 Dizzy Dean Winners Ring (send 3 pack- 
x 1 age-tops). 
Dizzy Dean Winners Ring. tw 
And it’s a beauty! 24-carat ! ame_ su memonre “mace ae 
gold finish. Free for 3 ! Street ; — 
Grape-Nuts package-tops. : City ML 
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Insulate your 
Idcost Home with 


CELOTEX 


Because it builds 
and protects at 
one material cost 





* Se 


syiw as 


Make Your 
Building and 
Home Upkeep 

Dollar 

Go Farther 


VER the framework of your home use 
Celotex Insulating Sheathing in place of 
ordinary non-insulating sheathing. And in- 
side use Celotex Insulating Lath in place of 
non-insulating lath for beautiful, smooth 
plastered walls and ceilings, free from lath 
marks. Such construction gives you secure, 
insulated, windtight walls, well braced 
against building distortion, and ceiling and 
walls that absorb vibration, the most com- oe leo cre 
mon cause of plaster cracking. , © P0i die Tier Bets nied 
All the values Celotex builds in yourhome pressure that distorts the ordi- 
are permarent because Celotex is protected vary non-insulated sheathed 


against the attacks of Termites (white ants) pom nd weg y es aie 4 
and Dry Rot by the exclusive Ferox Process Cejotex Pet. wR Sheathing. 


(patented ). Consult your architect. See your 
contractor and lumber dealer. Or write for 
the interesting illustrated book, ““You Need 
Celotex.”’ 


CELOTEX INSULATING SHEATHING 
Over the framework, Celotex replaces ordinary non-insu- 
lating sheathing. It builds as it insulates — protecting against 
heat, cold and noise—making firm, secure walls well braced 
against distortion, tight walls that resist wind leakage—walls 
that hush noise—all at one low cost. 
CELOTEX INSULATING PLASTER BASE 
Celotex Insulating Lath, used in place of ; ed 
other material at one low cost, gives you five @ This 800-lb. ceiling test 
distinctive values: (1) It provides a better proves how tightly plaster 
base for a smooth, beautiful wall, free clings to Celotex Insulatin 
from joint or lath marks. (2) It absorbs L ¥ & 
vibration. (3) It makes a windtight wall. ath. It’s proof of protection 
(4) Quiets noise. (5) It insulates. against plaster dropping. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales Distributors in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


This is the June Bildcost Home 





: - Ure Wt) 
(es 4 CELOTEX -PROTECTS 
rG XE I e) : I , E = 1. Against heat loss in winter — hot 
sun in summer. 
INSULATING CANE BOAR 2. Against loss of insulating value in 
BUILDS e PROTECTS « INSULATES eae: - ee. 
DECORATES e SUBDUES NOIS: 3. Against costly inroads of Dry Rot. 
( on ! Saee bre Products < or ya oye i 4. Against irritating noise. 
under the Ferox Process (patented) and resist dam * by . Tod 
age by Fungus Growth, Dry Rot and Termites 5. Against unnecessary building dis- 
(white ants). Look for the brand name. Accept tortion. 
no substitutes. 
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What's New 


[| Continued from pa; 


POTATOES. Because spraying 
production costs and increases the 
centage of marketable potatoes, 
even more necessary when they 


| cheap than when they are high pr 


Figures from a Minnesota ees 
periment last summer prove this 


| clusion. Part of a 2o0-acre field 


sprayed with x genera Bordeaux 
ture and yielded 190 bushels of market 
able potatoes per acre at a cost of $65 per 
acre, or 34 cents a bushel. The 
sprayed with poison only yielded 
bushels of marketable potatoes per 
at a production cost of $60 per acre, or 
s0 cents a bushel.—H. L. Harris, Minn 


SWEETCLOVER. Oats and sweet 
clover, seeded in alternate drill rows 
proved highly satisfactory on the R 
Phillips farm, Esbon, Kansas, in 193. 
During the severe drought, when clover 
failed to live on neighboring farms, this 
field lived and presented a good stan 
the following spring. Phillips stopp 
every other drill flute and seeded one 
bushel of oats to the acre. Then he put 
clover seed in the drill and straddled th 
oat rows. On our farm we stopped alter 
nate flutes for oats seeding and then 
broadcast the clover seed with a seed 
er attachment as usual.—Don Charles 


OATS: Twelve years of experiment: 
trials at Minnesota Experiment Station 
uncovered the fact that the oats out. 
yielded barley at five out of six sub-sta 
tions. Calculated on the basis of feeding 
value or digestible nutrients per acre 
oats held the advantage at four of the 
six stations. Crop yields on farms in the 
same territory have shown the reverse 
in yield, which is explained by the fact 
that the best land is always used for bar 
ley. Oats usually gets the ground thatr 
mains after the other crops are planted 
—H. L. Harris, Minn. 


ALFALFA. The importance of wil 
resistant alfalfas was demonstrated 1 
Kansas during the severe drought. In 
spite of dry weather, which is hard on 
the bacteria that causes wilt, the diseas: 
decreased the yields of alfalfa during the 
drought as well as during the two pre- 
vious years. Wilt-resistant varieties 
which ordinarily are not as high yielding 
as susceptible varieties, maintained good 
stands, gave higher yields , and made 4 
better ‘quality of hay because grass an 
weeds were kept down under the alfalfa 
cover.—F, E. Charles, Ohio. 


BEETS. New strains of sugar beets o! 
great promise have been developed 
the Michigan State College. A 15 to 25 
percent increase in sugar ‘yield and dis- 
ease-resistant qualities to combat leal 
spot are cl: jiesed for the new strains.— 


E. B. Swingle, Mich. 


BARLEY. Investigations at the Min 
nesota Experiment Station bring to light 
the fact that there are three barley smuts 

rather than two, as commonly believed 
The loose and covered types have long 
been recognized. The third kind repre- 
sents an intermediate or false loose smut 
It was found in 24 widely spread counties 
of Minnesota, and also in 9 other states, 
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leading to the belief that it exists in all 
barley states. Seed treatment with or- 
ganic mercury is especially urged, since 
this chemical controls barley stripe as 
well as covered smut and intermediate or 
false loose smut.—H. L. Harris, Minn. 


FLAX. Severe attacks of flax wilt in 
fields sowed with presumably wilt-re- 
sistant varieties, such as Bison and Buda, 
may be traced to mixtures of seeds, re- 
ports the Northwest Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station.—H. L, Harris, Minn. 


STRAWBERRY. Wayzata, a new 
strawberry variety developed in Minne- 
sota, has won favorable reports from 23 
agricultural experiment stations. It 
grows equally well on heavy clay, sandy 
loam, and muck soils thruout the Mid- 
Ivy M. Howard, Okla. 
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LESPEDEZA. A new Korean les- ' 


pedeza, one of the dependable, dry- 
weather crops for which American farm- 
ers owe a debt to far-away Asia, was 
announced last month by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thru its lespedeza 
expert, Dr. A. Pieters. The new variety, 
which matures two weeks earlier than 
standard Korean lespedeza, is suitable 
for southern [owa and Michigan, north- 
ern Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, where it 
has been tested for the past three years. 
Said Plant Experimenter Pieters, “Only 
actual farm experience can determine 
the value of this early Korean. It should 
not be planted south of southern Iowa 
or north of southern Wisconsin. Since 
seed of the early variety cannot be dis- 
tinguished from standard Korean, buy- 
ers should demand evidence of purity.” 
Seed of this variety is not yet available 
for general planting. 


SOYBEAN CUBES. Cattle tests re- 
ported upon at the twenty-fourth annual 
Feeders’ Day held recently at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture showed another livestock use for 
soybeans has been discovered and that 
the product may be utilized in large 
quantities in farming sections, particu- 
larly the range country. 

Comparing soybean cubes, 37 percent 
protein, with cottonseed cake, 43 percent 
protein, the cubes proved to be worth, in 
this test, approximately 93 percent as 
much as cottonseed cake. They were 
very palatable. The cube was used in the 
test because of the increasing availability 
ot soybean meal together with the fact 
that it is a new product upon which no 
feeding data is available. 

Steer calves were used. One lot re- 
ceived silage and cottonseed cake, the 
second silage and tankage, the third 
silage and soybean cubes, and another 
lot was fed silage, cottonseed cake, and 
alfalfa. The steers were fed for 145 days. 
Compared with other standard proteins, 
cattle fed silage along with cubes had an 
average daily gain of 1.51 pounds. The 
daily gain on cattle on silage and cotton- 
seed cake was 1.63 pounds while those 
ted silage and tankage had an average 
daily gainof 1.66 pounds.—G.S.R., Nebr. 








Successful Farming retains an expert 
on insurance who will be glad to advise 
you, free of charge, on your personal, 
property, and auto insurance problems. 
Vhen writing please address him in care 


of our Service Department, Des Moines. 
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for a little DEEPER PLOWING 


Eveready engineers plowed deep into battery problems, determined to give to 
radio listeners on the farm the world’s most economical “B” power. .. and they've 
done it! “Layerbilt” is the answer. And here’s how much better it is: 

Because “Layerbilt” is different from the ground up, results are different, too. 
Look at the picture of “Layerbilt”. at the left. See how solid it is. Note that it’s 
all battery, containing 25 per cent more power-making materials than a round- 








KEEP UP WITH THE CAMPAIGN-—National conven- 
tions are coming . . . the presidential battle-of-the- 
century is about to open. From now till November, 
you'll want to listen in every day. You will want to hear 
the returns November 3rd, to know which way this 
great struggle is going. Buy a set of fresh “Layerbilt” 
batteries now and be sure of ample “B” power through- 
out the entire campaign and election time. Pay a little 
more now ... Pay less while you listen. 


cell battery of the same size. 

Now look at the old-fashioned round-cell battery 
below. See the “air pockets” between the cells, waste 
space that is eliminated in “Layerbilt.” 

But this is only half the story. The patented, exclu- 
sive “Layerbilt” construction gives not merely 25 per 
cent but actually 40 per cent more power, because in 
“Layerbilt” batteries the power-making materials can 
be more completely used up than is possible with round- 
cell construction. 

Another worth-while advantage in “Layerbilt” is the 
elimination of the sixty soldered connections necessary 
to the round-cell type—sixty different chances for 
trouble. 

When you buy “Layerbilt,” you plow a little deeper 
into your pocket-book, but you put back real earnings in 
extra service . . . savings that are just as real as money 
in the bank. 





The words “Eveready” and "‘Layerbilt’’ are the trade marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York City Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY LAYERBILT “B” BATTERIES 





WORLD’S MOST ECONOMICAL “B” POWER 
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desewes the Kei Polechion 


F YOU saw your home or any of your 

_ farm buildings in danger of being 
damaged you’d rush to protect them. But 
do you, yourself, invite dainage.. . un- 
wittingly...by choosing low-grade paint? 

Look at the left-hand photo. See how 
the low-grade paint has gone to pieces. . . 
cracked and scaled...after only a short 
time. Now it must be burned and scraped 
off. And that calls for an extra coat in 
repainting. 

Dutch Boy, on the other hand, does 
not crack and scale. It resists the 
weather... wears down stubbornly by 
gradual chalking which leaves a smooth, 
unbroken surface, an ideal foundation 
for new paint. No burning and scraping, 
no new priming coat is needed at re- 
paint time. 

It’s easy to make good paint — pure 
white-lead paint — with Dutch Boy AIll- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. You 
simply stir in the proper 











LOW-GRADE PAINT 


After 14 years. Now the 
paint must be burned and 
scraped off before the 
surface is repainted. And 
this means a new priming 
coat — a further extra ex- 
pense. 


DUTCH BOY 
After 4 years. Exposed to 
the same conditions as the 
low- fre paint job. Paint 
is still good. No burning off, 
nonew priming coat will be 
needed at repaint time. 


Easy Payment Plan 


Under the new Dutch Boy Easy Payment 
Plan ready cash isn’t necessary. No down 
payment required. Cost may be spread 
over one and a half to two years in small 
monthly installments. No red tape. Check 

coupon for full information. 





thinner and in a few minutes 
there’s your paint, ready to 
use. Indoors or out. And re- 3 
member you can tint it 
quickly and easily to any 
color you wish. 

*This price (asof May, 1936) varies some- roe 
what depending on buyer's distance 





ONLY 
40* 
pergallon 

That’s al] it costs for pure 

white-lead paint. 


too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. | 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 C hestnut 
Street, St. 2240 24th St., 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 


Louis; San 


Easy to 








from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE- "LEAD 





FREE 


MONEY- 
SAVING 


PAINTING 


Name 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Address (See last of Branch2s above) 
Please send me your free folder “‘Painting with White-Lead”’ 
giving specially prepared instructions to farmers: on the 
quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Boy Pure White -Lead 
paint at a cost of about $2.40* per gallon. 


(Please include circular describing Easy Payment Plan. 





INSTRUC- 


Address 





TIONS 
City. 
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Haymaking Speeds 


[| Continued from pas 


near Camden, Indiana, chops his a 
with a lawn-mower-type ensilage « 
to which an auto motor is belted. 
Fouts, ‘““We put the hay in the ba: 
about the same condition that we w 
store it if loose. Two men to pitch off 
one to feed it into the cutter wil! ur 
the hay as fast as it can be unk 
with a hayfork. The cut hay gene: 
comes out in the red stage, but the |: 
eat it just as well or better. Befor: 
store cut alfalfa this way, however, 
should put extra supports under t 
barn because you will store about tw 
and a half times as much as loose al fal f 

E. H. Kreutzman of Adams Count 
has limed his entire farm with sugar-lx 
lime and he raises both alfalfa and s 
beans for hay for his Holstein herd. H 
Say-so runs: 

“Cutting soybean hay is a great ad 


vantage which requires no extra labor 


and saves a lot of room—not to mentior 


how it avoids waste of feed in the stems. 
“It is hard to mow alfalfa away close 


to the roof of the barn, and by the tim 


the soybean hay is made, the alfalfa 
settled a lot anyhow. So we cut the s 


bean hay and blow it up on top of th. 


alfalfa. Sometimes we can mow away t! 
entire crop of soybean hay in this spa: 
—Irvin J. Mathews, Ind. 


Truck Rakes. In Kansas it is now prop 
to say “truck buck rakes” because ma 


farmers are attaching their buck rakes 


as shown in the illus 
rake is at 


to a car or truck, 
tration on page §. The 


tached to the vehicle frame in place of 


the bumper. The teeth are raised b) 
lever fastened to the running board an 
operated from the 


driver’s seat. Sn 


hundred pounds of hay may be carried 


to the stack or baler at a speed of 2 
miles an hour. Users say 
method one machine can handle as muc! 
hay per hour as could be handled wit! 
three horse-drawn rakes. It is especial 
valuable in handling an alfalfa seed cr 
because the hay is lifted above the stu! 


ble.—A. L. Clapp, Kans. 


150 Acres of Alfalfa Hay. Floyd Jacol 
Plymouth, Indiana, puts up 150 
alfalfa hay each year, cutting it from tw 


acres 


that by this 


to three times. His methods call for speed 


and high-quality hay. The first day, 

acres are cut. The side-delivery rake 

hitched directly behind the mower, an 
while one swath is being cut, the rak« 

rolling up the one cut in the previ 

round. 

“The hay is left in the swath for al 
three days,” says Jacoby. “If it rains 
let it rain—the curving stems in t! 
swath will shed the rain quicker thar 
in any other position, and since the wa 


r 


ter in the plants is largely let out thru 


an 


the leaves, they are on the inside 
they are the last to dry out. Occasior 
hay we cut on Saturday Semi 
ready to go in Monday afternoon if 
extra-good haying weather, or Tuesd 
afternoon surely. 5 

on the ground at one time. 


t 
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I often have so acres 


“T generally harvest hay in the after- 


noon or start about 11 o’clock if the da 
is unusually bright. 


About an hour be- 
fore the actual harvesting starts, I put 
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men in the field to turn the windrows by 
hand with a fork. They can turn the 
windrows as fast as they can walk. Or- 
dinarily we load one windrow at a time, 
but if the hay isn’t too heavy, we can 
turn two windrows together. 

“As for the field organization, we hay 
with seven men, two teams, three wag- 
ons, and a tractor. And we store five tons 
an hour or about 30 tons in a six-hour 
afternoon. 

“The tractor pulls the wagon with the 
loader hitched behind. Two men on the 
wagon put on a load every 20 minutes. A 
team replaces the loaded wagon with an 
empty one that just came from the barn. 

“At the barn, the team that hauled 
the wagon up will pull the hay into the 
mow with slings and it takes one man to 
drive the team, one to connect the slings, 
and one in the mow. The big barns hold 
300 tons of loose hay and we make ap- 
proximately 400 tons a year.” 

Sometimes Jacoby bales his hay right 
out of the windrow, and when he does 
that, a baler is put onto a truckbed and a 
hayloader is hitched behind. A single- 
swath windrow is brought to the hopper, 
and the bales are kicked off as they are 
made. This system requires the same 
number of men, but it is easier to store 
baled hay, and thus time is saved.—I. M. 


"eg . 
Squibs 
| Continued from page 0 | 


eight miles just to see a circus train go 
thru town on its way to the county seat, 
and he had missed it. Of course he was 
heartbroken. This was to have been his 
reward for weeks of hard work. The 
elevator manager stabled the old horse 
for the day, gave the lad the cash he 
needed, and sent word back to the par- 
ents. It was a record day for the boy. We 
can’t have too much of that sort of thing. 


© Altho folks do much more traveling 
than they used to, I believe they really 
see less. We cannot go along at 50 or even 
40 miles per hour and know very much 
about the flowers and trees that mark 
the roadside. When we walked or leisured 
along behind a horse, we had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with every bush and 
flower by the roadside. From an auto it 
is hard to see anything smaller or less 
conspicuous than a whole clump of 
bushes in bloom. It was on walks thru 
the fields and along the fence rows that 
we learned to know and love the trees 
and flowers and birds. We really saw 
nore of Nature when we saw little but 
saw it well. 


© When you see cattle in pasture in June 
with their old coats still unshed, you 
know they wintered poorly. So many of 
our cattle and sheep could profitably use 
a lot more hay and pasture. Our farms 
could stand a considerable increase in 
these crops without any increase in cat- 
tle numbers. Pastures were grazed close 
ast fall and the cattle. turned in again 
this spring to make their living when a 
green color was all that was available. 
lor years we have been trying to see how 
little hay and pasture we could have and 
still get by. This new soil conservation 
program is one of abundance as far as 
good roughage is concerned. Better feed 
$s sure to mean better cattle and sheep. 
Feeding for growth is very essential. 
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Martin Branner, Union Leader smoker, and famous creator of “Winnre WINKLE” 


OU’RE right, Mr. Branner, Union 
Leader’s got everything it takes 
to make any smoker feel he’s sittin’ 
pretty. Here’s a tobacco fit for a king, 
yet priced for every man. The most 
mellow old Kentucky Burley that ever 


packed a pipe. For downright smok- 
ing satisfaction, match it against 
any expensive brand you know. But 
we warn you, Mister, the odds are all 
in favor of Union Leader at a dime a 
tin. (Sweli for cigarettes, too!) 

© P. Lorillard Co., lac. 


UNION LEADER 





THE GREAT 


= 





AMERICAN SMOKE 
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WO WAYS to save the crop. One 

is to bury that pipe. The other is 
to give the loyal old briar a long- 
needed cleaning and change from 
snake-bite terbacker to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s milder blend. Naturally we 
favor the latter course. We've tried 
to corner the market for extra-mild 
Kentucky Burleys that give off noth- 
ing but June-like fragrance under fire. 
Where Sir Walter is smoked, the air 
stays clearer and tongues stay cooler. 
Try it: your crops will thrive and your 
friends draw near to sample its aroma. 
Fifteen cents buys a full tin, kept fresh 
in heavy gold foil. 


| SIR WALTER | 
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FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for y today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. SF-66 
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At midseason a protein ration is needed by pastured animals 


By G. Bohstedt 


WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Grass during midsummer isn’t what 
it was earlier in the season. Bluegrass 
and other grasses, or even legumes, when 
mature or when going to seed, are not 
nearly as palatable as before, and have 
much less digestible protein and other 
nutrients for every mouthful eaten. 

Due to this loss in protein and nutri- 
ents, animals relying upon midsummer 
grasses may be starving on full stomachs. 
The actual dry-matter capacity for a 
given animal is-limited to so many 
pounds each day—for a 1,000-pound 
cow, about 30 pounds. 

To bring out the contrast between 
May and midsummer grazing, I am tak- 
ing from Feeds and Feeding the 
analyses of bluegrass of approximately 
those two periods of .growth. Before 
bluegrass starts to head out, it contains 
23.8 percent dry matter, 3.7 percent di- 
gestible crude protein, and 15.9 percent 
total digestible nutrients. After it has 
bloomed, this is the composition: 43.6 
percent dry matter, I.9 percent digest- 
ible crude protein, and 25.4 percent total 
digestible nutrients. It is seen, therefore, 
that the dry matter composition has al- 
most doubled in that period of time and 
that the protein content has been cut 
almost in two. 

Let us again take bluegrass as a typi- 
cal example of pasture grasses. Let us 
also take as an example a 1,000-pound 
cow giving daily about 40 pounds of milk 
of average butterfat content. I wish to 
present a contrast of what such a cow is 
up against in trying to produce this 
amount of milk on a typical native pas- 
ture during July and August as com- 
pared with May and June. 

To present this contrast best, I wish 
to compare both stages of pasture to the 


equivalent feed values in terms of win- 
ter rations with which we are all familiar. 
The feed that our test cow gets by filling 
up on pasture in late May or early June 
compares in its nutrient content with the 
following winter ration: corn silage 30 
pounds, alfalfa hay 11 pounds, corn and 
oats 4 pounds each, bran 2 pounds, and 
linseed meal 1 pound, totaling 11 pounds 
of grain. 

By August 1, however, during normal 
summer weather, the pasture has under- 
gone such a great change that even tho 
she filled up on pasture just as much as 
she did on June 1, all the nutrients the 
cow could get out of 24 hours’ pasturing 
would be the equivalent of a winter ra- 
tion made up altogether of low-protein 
feeds like timothy hay, corn silage, and 
corn, and not much corn at that—only 
about half as much as the weight of the 
splendid grain mixture indicated above. 
It shouldn’t surprise anyone to see the 
cow go down in milk production. 


Any time we feed corn silage and tim- 
othy hay for roughage we know that the 
grain mixture for milk-producing cows 
should have at least. 18 percent total 
crude protein. Therefore, from 2 to 3 
pounds of high-protein concentrates and 
perhaps another pound or two of bran 
would be necessary to make the summer 
pasture ration produce a liberal flow of 
milk. The reason for this is simple: With- 
out protein supplementation, the milk 
which a good cow is capable of producing, 
plus the body maintenance requirement 
of the cow, call for more protein than is 
contained in the ration. In consequence, 
the cow is obliged either to quit giving 
milk or tear down her own body tissues. 
This suggests the slogan of a certain ad- 
vertiser years ago: ‘““Don’t put your cow 
into the milk pail!” 

The cattle-feeder who has fattening 
steers on pasture is facing much the same 
situation as the dairyman with milking 
cows on pasture except that, in the case 
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of the steers, the problem is not quite so 
acute. The reason: most of the feed in 
a fattening ration goes into body fat and 
therefore does not need to contain quite 
so much protein. Nevertheless, liberal 
amounts of protein are called for in ra- 
tions of steers being fattened on pasture. 
Where corn alone on May and June 
pasture is sufficient to provide a bal- 
anced ration, during midsummer on 
average pasture it requires from 1 to 2 
pounds of linseed meal, soybean oil meal, 
cothenaned meal, or other high-protein 
concentrate daily per steer. Two pounds 
of linseed meal would be required for 
steers fed corn on midsummer pasture to 
approximate the digestible protein con- 
tent of the combined corn and bluegrass 
pasture during the early stage of growth. 

Bluegrass is the dominant pasture 
grass of the Cornbelt states and any 
changes that take place in it from one 
period to another in the pasture season 
are of great significance. But similar 
changes take place in any or all grasses, 
and to a smaller extent even in legumes. 

The beef cattle-owner may keep fairl 
close tab on the appearance of his steers 
and may even check up rather frequent- 
ly on the live-weight gains or losses. But 
he wouldn’t be nearly so quick to ob- 
serve the effect of a steadily declining 
quality in the ration on the steers as 
would the dairyman. 

If steers are full-fed corn on pasture, 
they will make the adjustment them- 
selves in so far as increased amount of 
corn is concerned, but will need to de- 
pend on their owner or caretaker to 
increase the protein concentrates in their 
daily field ration. 

Dairy cows are seldom full-fed on a 
grain mixture, and here a herdsman must 
be watchful both as to amount and char- 
acter. If he isn’t, he is apt to “put the cow 
into the milk pail” and weaken the herd. 


Ar THE beginning of the pasture sea- 
son most cows feel inclined to eat very 
little grain. Judging from experimental 
results, this grain may just as well be 
simply corn or a mixture of home-grown 
grain as one that contains a lot of pro- 
tein feeds. During midsummer on aver- 








age pasture, however, a dairyman may 


be warranted in feeding his best cows 
liberal amounts of grain or concentrate 
mixture which in amount and character 
approximate that required by milking 
cows in the winter receiving corn silage 
and timothy hay or mixed clover-timo- 
thy hay. This means that the grain mix- 
ture should have 16 to 18 percent total 
crude protein and therefore should con- 
tain from 144 to % protein concentrates 
per volume. 

The obvious and reasonable object 
aimed at in the proper management of 
cattle on grass during the summer is to 
provide them with enough of the right 
kind of feed. That is all the previous dis- 
cussion has had in mind. Equally ob- 
vious to cattle-feeders by this time must 
be these questions: Why submit to the 

tations of bluegrass or even a mix- 
ture of grasses and clovers which make 
up ordinary native pasture? Why not 
plan supplementary pasture and cut 
down on supplementary protein concen- 
trates for growing and fattening steers 
or for dairy cattle in the summer? 

Yes, why not? There is no one pasture 
crop p that supplies lush green forage from 
May to November. We may start with 
bluegrass in the spring and we may pos- 



















































Choose the 
Spark Plugs 


Champions 


|" you had two cars that were precisely alike—except that one was equipped 


with Champion Spark Plugs and one with some other brand—and you 
drove each of these cars every other day—you would soon learn a very 
startling lesson. You would find, as the miles accumulated on the speed- 
ometer, that the car equipped with Champions would perform better, 
give better gasoline mileage, and operate more dependably. That is why 
every important race in the last twelve years has been won with Cham- 


pions. Insist on Champions especially if you are not already using them. 


PREFERRED AT HOME... PREFERRED ABROAD 





To be profitable, the farm owned 
truck must be dependable and 
economical. Replace worn-out 
spark plugs with new Champions 
—get better gas mileage; more 
dependable truck performance. 


Tractor engines deliver maxi- 
mum power with maximum 
economy when you use Cham- 
pions. For greater power and 
dependability,replace worn-out 
spark plugs with Champions. 


The pelos inl aiual. 

ability of farm owned motor 
cars is vital year in and year 
out. Install Champion Spark 
Plugs for greater performance 
and dependability. 


INSTALL A SET OF CHAMPION PLUG 
SuccessFrut Farmine, June, 1936 


TO RID YOUR CAR GF MOTOR “BUGS: 
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The Service Representative 4 
in the telephone business office. 
greets a young couple who want | 
to have a telephone installed. a 


& 


The Bell System serves the whole country, yet 
it remains Close to the people. The people use it. 
Their savings built it. “It belongs to Main Street.” 

The 270,000 employees of the Bell System 
live and work in every section of the country. 
Their activities bring them in contact with mil- 
lions of folks daily. They are good neighbors. 

Thousands of times each day and night their 
activities bring friendly aid to those in need. 

To every one—to the newlyweds, to the man 
in the grand house on the hill or the little lady 
with the shawl—the Bell System offers the same 
full measure of service. 

And seeks to do it always with cour- 
tesy and sympathetic understanding— 
in the manner of a friend. 
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| sibly end with bluegrass in the fall, but 


in between we shall need perhaps one or 
more other pastures. 

Among the annual crops, Sudan gra 
has grown immensely in popularity and 
has given mighty little trouble conside: 
ing the great number of cattle that are 


| pastured on it during drought and rai: 


fall, both before and after frost. Suda: 
grass admirably fills the dry-surnmer ga| 


| in bluegrass pasturing. In some of the 


sandier sections of the country, sweet 
clover has been used. In the more fertile 
and favored sections of the country 
where sweetclover is grown only o 
casionally, the cattle may find it a little 
difficult to get used to the taste. 

Alfalfa is used for pasture more and 
more, especially after it tends to run out 
and when bluegrass keeps coming 
There is more effort being spent to breed 
or find varieties of alfalfa and sweet- 
clover that will stand pasturing. 

Just as much as supplementary pro- 


| tein concentrates, the average farmer 
| needs supplementary pasture crops. A 


wise use of the two will defeat the buga 


| boo of herd starvation on full rations 


Breed News 
By J. C. Holbert 


Mary's Nell 36395, new national champion 


Brown SWISS. Topping the long- 
held record of Swiss Valley Girl 1oth, 
another Ohio cow, Mary’s Nell 36395, 
last month went on to triumph at 
1,109.71 pounds of butterfat from 29,- 
487.2 pounds of milk in 365 days. Her 
record in fat production exceeds that of 
the past champion by a bit more than 
three pounds. 

Nell’s achievement began in March 
1935 when she was six years, 11 months 
old—and reached a monthly peak of 
106.88 pounds fat. For four months she 
exceeded the 100-pound mark! 

Vernon Hull, nephew of manager-part- 
ner Louis E. Hull, Hull Brothers Brown 
Swiss Farm, Painesville, Ohio, bought 
the new champion from W. W. Booker 
of Albany, Indiana, in ’29. Vernon fur- 
ther demonstrated his sound early train- 
ing with Hull Brothers’ Show Herd when 
he took charge of Nell’s milking, adding 
her championship to that of past cham- 
pion Swiss Valley Girl 10th which he 
also milked for a record. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. The Hol 
stein-Friesian Association of Wisconsin 
has recently published a Breeders’ Di- 
rectory giving the list of members for 
1935. The location of the farms and the 
number of animals owned by the farm, 
the herd sire’s name and breeding, and 
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other outstanding facts are presented. 
Farmers interested in this helpful direc- 
tory may obtain a copy from Secretary 
Laura Krey, Madison, Wisconsin. 


POLAND RECORDS. The Ameri- 
can Poland China Record Association 


tion. They state that over two and a half 
times more registrations are being made 
than for the same time a year ago. The 
association is also publishing the names 
of those breeders recording the largest 
number of head. This is a new way for 
the breed associations to secure publicity 
and also acquaint readers with those 
herds recording a large number of swine. 


HEREFORDS. One of the sensational 
sales of 1936 has recently been made by 
C. M. Largent and Sons of Merkel, 
Texas. This firm recently sold a five- 
month-old bull calf, Publican Domino 
47th, to F. W. Alexander, Albany, Texas, 
for $2,000. 

The Largents have been breeding cat- 
tle for years and have been consistent 
breeders of Herefords. Publican Domino 
47th was sired by Publican Domino Jr. 
and out of an Advance Mischief cow, 
combining the blood of the Prince Domi- 
noes and the Beau Mischiefs, the aristo- 
crats of the Hereford breed. 


GUERNSEY OPPORTUNITY. The 
Guernsey breeders of the country are 
offering a thousand head of cattle at pub- 
lic auction. There are a great many sales 
scheduled, some of which are dispersion 


Farmers interested can secure a list of 
these sales by writing to the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 272 Grove Street, 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. 


SHEEP. The results of the Lamb Prb- 
duction Contest held under the auspices 
of Michigan State College have recently 
been completed and a new record estab- 
lished for this grouping. 

Harry Wright of Standish, Michigan, 
produced 179.96 pounds of lamb per 
ewe in 135 days. His 26 Oxford ewes, 
bred to a purebred Oxford ram, dropped 
57 lambs for an average of 219.25 per- 
cent lamb crop. Of this number 53, or 205 
percent, were raised, averaging 87.3 
pounds at 135 days old, making an actu- 
al weight of 177.96 pounds per ewe. Mr. 
Wright placed eighth in 1933, sixth in 
1934, and first this year. 


JERSEYS. The Oklahoma Jersey Cat- 
tle Club set a new record in 1935 when 
it won for the third consecutive time the 


Jersey Bulletin Accomplishment Cup by 


unanimous decision. 

Tested Sires and Dams of the Jersey 
Breed, first consolidated volume, is now 
- ilable from The American Jersey 

Cattle Club, 324 W. 23rd St., New York. 


NATIONAL SWINE SHOW. The 
1936 National Swine Show is again to be 
held at Springfield, Illinois, in connec- 
tion with the Illinois State Fair which 

will be held from August 15 to 22. This 
is the twenty-second National Show. 

Premium awards will be $1,012 per 
breed for Berkshires, Chester Whites, 
Durocs, Hampshires, Poland Chinas, 
and Spotted Polands. The Tamworth 

1 Yorkshire breeds are to receive $578 
each; and a total of $1,838 will be offered 
for the market classes of barrows. 
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SAFETY FIRST! 


has reported a large increase in registra- | 





HERE’S THE ONLY WAY TO GET 


Put yourself in this picture. Don’t risk 
a blow-out accident like this. Unless 
you are protected, the chances are bet- 
ter than even you will have a blow-out 


some day. 
> * 


Farmers! When statistics show that thou- 
sands are killed or injured every year 
when blow-outs throw cars out of con- 
trol, isn’t it foolish to take unnecessary 
chances? To keep you and your family 
off the accident list Goodrich engineers 
invented the Life-Saver Golden Ply. This 
is a layer of special rubber and full-float- 
ing cords, scientifically treated to resist 
the terrific heat that is generated inside 
the tire by today’s high speeds. By resist- 
ing this internal tire heat, the Golden 
Ply keeps rubber and fabric from sepa- 
rating. It keeps heat blisters from form- 
ing. And when you prevent the blister 








OTHER GOODRICH 


Farm Specials 


GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS FOR 

%& TRUCKS AND BUSES. Triple-Protected 
to check side-wall breaks, increase mile- 
age, slash operating costs! 


GOODRICH FARM SERVICE SIL- 
VERTOWNS for tractors do more jobs 
* in high gear—handle work that’s tough 
or impossible with steel wheels—travel 
on highways in comfort—save money. 


SUPER-TRACTION SILVERTOWNS 
for Passenger Cars and Trucks. Spe- 
* cially designed for mud and tough go- 
ing. Caterpillar action tread gives you 
continuous traction—without chains. 





GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


sales for the good herds of the country. | 


you prevent the high-speed blow-out. 


No extra cost! 


Real blow-out protection, months of extra 
mileage and greater riding comfort, are 
yours to enjoy, the minute you have your 
Goodrich dealer equip your car with a 
set of Golden Ply Silvertowns. Isn't it 
better to be safe than sorry? Especially 
when Goodrich Silvertowns cost not a 
penny more than other standard tires! 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 

BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 
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| A million more 
motorists pledged 

* to safe driving is the 
Goodrich goal for 1936. Do 
your bit to prevent accidents. 
Join the Silvertown Safety League 
at your Goodrich dealer. He'll 
get for you—/ree—a handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 
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AFETY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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Elmer Niebel, of Napoleon, Obi0, purchaser 
ion tractor sold in America—° 


high compress? 
OD 








MAN named Niebel was among the first 
A to grab a musket when the American Rev- 
olution started. Afterwards, when George Wash- 
ington disbanded his ragged victors, Niebel put 
his family in a covered wagon and went west 
from Pennsylvania into Ohio. His oxen cleared 
the land where Henry County Court House 
now stands. 

When horses displaced oxen for farming, 
Niebel was the first to import a team. 

A century later, when the day of the tractor 
dawned, it was to the Niebel place that farmers 
came to see a tractor at work .. . his grandson, 
Elmer Niebel, had bought one of the outland- 
ish things. 

One day in January, 1935, Elmer Niebel looked 
at some blueprints of a revolutionary new 
tractor, took home a typewritten set of speci- 
fications—and placed his order for a high com- 
pression tractor—the first one sold in America. 

[t was a tractor designed without compromise 

—designed, not for ‘“‘any kind of fuel,” but for 
one fuel, good gasoline. It was designed for effi- 
ciency and economy—not to straddle ineffi- 
ciently and uneconomically the use of good gas- 
oline, poor gasoline, kerosene or distillate. 

Only a little over a year ago Mr. Niebel 
placed his order—yet today thousands of high 
compression tractors are already at work 
throughout the country—smashing previous rec- 
ords for cost per hour and cost per acre—giving 
farmers lower costs and better incomes. 

How did it happen so quickly? Why do engi- 
neers already say that high compression will 
revolutionize tractor power on American 
farms? Because high compression power 
is cheaper? Because power is the heart of 
modern farming? Not altogether. These 
engineering facts are important, but more 
important is the Auman fact that in every 


farming community there are families like the 
Niebels—men who look for progress— who eX- 
amine new developments without prejudice— 
test real value—and pioneer the better things 
they find. 

For such men progressive tractor engineers 
are designing tractors with high compression. 
High compression tractors take advantage of 
the anti-knock quality of present-day regular 
gasolines to offer many advantages which you— 
and all other farmers—want. Among these ad- 
vantages are: greater power... increased torque 
. . . dower maintenance cost . . . better fuel econ- 
. the convenience of 
starting and running on one fuel... ability to 
idle... full performance in cold weather... and 
the elimination of wasteful crankcase dilution. 

In most communities there are already several 


omy ... longer engine life .. 


tractor dealers who can give you a demonstra- 
tion of the difference between an old-fashioned 
low compression tractor and a modern high 
compression engine of the same size. Some 
dealers are announcing “high compression serv- 
ice” to replace pistons or cylinder heads of old 
tractors with new factory equipment, which 
raises the compression and thereby gives. most 
of the economies and advantages of a new high 
compression tractor. 

You will never have any difficulty buying the 
correct fuel for a high compression tractor. Lead- 
ing oil companies in every state sell gasoline of 
approximately 70-octane anti-knock quality— 
at regular price. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
manufacturers of anti-knock fluids for premium 
and regular gasolines. 


ODERN FARMING NEEDS THE ADDED POWER OF HIGH COMPRESSION 
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PETER JOINS THE LODGE 





Y t'LL TELL THAT } 
NEW NEIGHBOR ff] DON'T OFFEND THE 
JACKSONS -HE'S ON 


TO KEEP HIS 
CHICKENS OUT 


OF OUR YARD, [= 


OR I'LL KILL 


OH, PETER, 


THE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE FOR 
THE LODGE see 
AND You'Re uP 


FOR MEMBERSHIP! 


AW, GO AHEAD 
—KILL ‘EM ! 


AND THROW 'EM 





PLEASE 


I UNDERSTAND — 


OVER LOOK |] MR.JACKSON HAD THAT 


PETER'S 
RUDENESS~ | 


1] TROUBLE ONCE —-OUR 
DOCTOR CALLED IT 


HE's SO 4 COFFEE-NERVES. 


IRRITABLE | 
LATELY— {@ 
HIS HEAD 


|} —BUT SWITCHING TO 
POSTUM WORKED 
WONDERS / 





WELL, PETER, 
HOW Do YOU 


LIKE THE LODGE, } 


NOW ‘THAT 
You'Re A 
MEMBER ? 


| THE TIME OF 


HIS LIFE, MR. 
JACKSON / 
PETER GETS 


4 A THRILL OUT 


OF EVERYTHING 
SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO 
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7 WELL, I TOLD 

| JACKSON A 

1 THING OR TWO! 
\-BET HE KEEPS |] You'LL NEVER 


A this / 
\ f CHICKENS? NECKS 
ALY : 














4 OH, PETER, You 
| SHOULDN'T HAVE 
DONE THAT! Now 


HIS LITTLE GET INTO THE 
FEATHERED LopGe! 
FRIENDS HOME TELL 
AFTER aS fX HER TO PIPE 
TH DOWN OR You'LL 
WRING “THOSE 


— AND JACKSON'S 











BUT PETER... ALL RIGHT; 
IT HELPED I'LL TRY IT ! 
MR. JACKSON / | -1rF You'LL KEEP 
~IT WON'T STILL ABOUT 
HURT YOUTO | THOSE MEDDLING 
“TRY JACKSONS / 


CURSES! 
I'm Licked! 
POSTUM 
AND I CAN'T 











HILDREN should 

never drink cof- 

fee... and the caffein 

in coffee disagrees 

with many grown- 

ups, too! If you are 

bothered by head- 

aches or indigestion, 

or can’t sleep soundly 

...try Postum for 30 

days! Postum contains no caffein. It is 

simply whole wheat and bran, roasted 

and slightly sweetened. Easy to make, 

costs less than one-half cent a cup. It’s 

delicious, too . . . and may prove a real 
help. A product of General Foods. 

© 1934, G. F. corp. 


FREE— Jet us send you your first week’s 
supply of Postum free! Simply mailcoupon. 





GeneRAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, without obligation, a week’s supply 
of Postum. $.F.¢-36 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
Fillincompletely, print nameand address. 


If you live in Canada, address: General Foods, 
Ltd.,Cobourg,Ont.(Offer expires Dec.31,1936). 














Texas Says, "Howdy!" 


[| Continued from page 12 


Tennessee, or west of St. Louis. Specia! 
shows have been announced for certain 
dates: National Baby Chick and Fgg 
Show, June 6 to 25; National Turke; 
Show, October 9 to 15; National Mule 
Show, November 14 to 20; Centennial 
Exposition Horse Show, October 31 to 
November 8; Centennial Exposition 
Hereford Show, October 17 to 25; Cen- 
tennial Exposition Sheep Show, October 
29 to November 6; Centennial Exhibi- 
tion 4-H Club Show, November 7 to 1<: 
Centennial Exposition Future Farmer's 
Livestock Show, November 21 to 29. 


ALTHO our home states will be repre- 
sented in this Southwest Centennial 
Exposition, we'll probably be most in- 
terested in Texas herself. All her prod- 
ucts will be there. To those of us who 
have always thought of the Lone Star 
State as principally a cattle and oil land, 
there’ll be many surprises. Texas is well 
toward the top in the lumber industry 
and has become the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of cotton. Texans boast, and with 
excellent reason, that there is nothing 
they cannot grow. 

It’s a second World’s Fair, this Texas 
exposition, and we'll find fully as much 
interest there as we found in Chicago two 
summers ago. There is an art center, a 
museum of natural history, a street of 
nations, and numerous entertainment 
concessions. There’ll be pageants, band 
and symphony concerts, stage shows 
ranging from comedies to opera, football 
games, golf tournaments, boxing, wres- 
tling, and other sports. 

Texas is fairly outdoing herself to 
show us what we’ve been missing all 
these years. While the Centennial Expo- 
sition is centered at Dallas, we reall) 
won’t have seen Texas until we start 
traveling, either by train or auto. It’s a 
romantic land! Barren deserts stretch 
for mile upon mile and then suddenls 
bump up against lofty mountains. Arid 
wastelands lead to rich, fertile orchards 
and gardens, irrigated by springs of 
fresh, sparkling water. Great herds of 
cattle, trailed by yipping, sun-browned 
cowboys, graze upon the plains, which 
are cut every so often by rocky gorges 
and lazy, muddy rivers. We ride along 
from one historic site to another, always 
with interesting scenery before and be- 
side us. If we want to see the whole state, 
we’ ve got to do a great deal of riding, for 
Texas is 760 miles long and 620 miles 
wide—the largest state in the Union. 

But before we see any more of this fa- 
mous territory, let’s see what Texas was 
doing before she acquired her present 
reputation for wealth and industry. She's 
proud of herself at the end of her first 
century of achievement, and she’s going 
to show us why when we come down. 
This pride existed before she ever joined 
the Union, before she ever was a lone re- 
public. Among her first few courageous 
pioneers there grew up a fierce spirit o! 
independence, a combination of the 
principles of freedom they had known 
back in the states and the restlessness 
which sent them to seek new wildernesses 
to conquer. 

Just 100 years ago the hardy Texans 
threw off the yoke of Mexico. It was on 
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this occasion that the territory became 
known as the “Lone Star State.” Her 
flag carried only one star—to show her 
independence of any other state or em- 
pire. The Lone Star was not Texas’ first 
flag, but her fourth. Alvarez de Pinedo, 
said to have been the first white man to 
walk on Texas soil, had raised her first 
fag—that of Spain—in 1519. For 150 
years after that, Spanish warriors and 
their followers made minor expeditions 
into the Southwest, establishing small 
settlements here and there. Then came 
the second flag, the Lilies of France, 
raised by LaSalle in 1685 when he landed 
at Matagorda Bay in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Less than a century later, France was 
forced to give up her Texas claims to 
Spain, who in turn had to relinquish the | 
territory to Mexico when the !zttc | 
gained her freedom from Spaix in 1821. 

Meanwhile Americans had been drift- 
ing down to the southwestern territory, 
staking out large individual claims or 
founding small settlements. When Mexi- 
co unfurled her flag over Texas, Ameri- 
cans began coming in large numbers, so 
that by 1835 there were more than 30,- 
000 of the northerners. With them came 
bitter misunderstandings with the Mexi- 
can officials, who thought it only fair 
that the colonists pay allegiance to 
Mexico. Finding that the American set- 
tlers still clung to the customs and laws 
of the United States, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment took drastic measures to change 
their minds. Most ill-humored of these 
measures was the sending of dangerous 
and shiftless convicts ae Mexican 
prisons to live among the hard-working 
colonists. This act precipitated a civil 
war between the Texans and the Mexi- 
can rulers in 1836. 


SANTA ANNA, the Mexican dictator, 
struck relentlessly time and time aain. 
The Texans gathered at Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, a small settlement in the 
southeastern part of the territory, to de- 
clare their independence of Mexico. 
Down in San Antonio, William Travis 
and 181 followers heroically defended a 
small Franciscan mission, the Alamo, 
trom the attacks of Santa Anna and his 
830 men. When the hand-to-hand fight- 
ing ceased, not one of the Texans was 
lett alive. 

The sacrifice at the Alamo roused the 
entire territory. The brutal massacre of 
Fannin and 500 more Texans after they 
had surrendered to the Mexicans at Go- 
liad added fuel to the Texan fire. With 
the stirring battle cry, “Remember the 
Alamo!” General Sam Houston led a 
smal! band of Texans to victory against 
santa Anna and captured the cruel Mex- 
ican leader at San Jacinto, down near the 
modern city of Houston. Texas was a 
ree republic! 

For almost 10 years Texas was a sep- 
arate territory under her own flag, the 
Lone Star. Late in December, 1845, she 
took the stars and stripes of the United 
States, seceded in 1861 to fly the con- 
lederate colors, but returned to the folds 
at the close of the Civil War. 

The Texans still remember the Alamo. 
The bullet-riddled little gray stone build- 
ing stands intact today in the heart of 
san Antonio—a living monument to the 
spirit of pioneer and modern Texas. 
Here, too, is the mission San Jose, with 
its famous Rose Window, carved by the 
Spaniard, Huisar. Here is the old Span- 





ish governor’s home, in a veritable or- 





GIVE THE 4-WAY TRACTION 
Required in Farm Work ___ 









@ DEEP RUGGED NOBS...GRIP! 


Only nobs...great rugged nobs...can so 
grip the ground...dig down... pull your 
biggest plow through the heaviest going. 


© HEAVY SHOULDER BUTTRESSES 


Give Extra Traction—Massive buttresses 
gtip the soil like teeth in a powerful set of /( 
gears, holding, gripping, hauling forward. [] 





© HUGE CONTACT AREA... Tris super- 


flexible design brings every inch of the 
tread into contact with the ground. Tread 
base as well as the Nobs grip the surface, 
absorbing ground irregularities. 


as? 





sidewise. Years of tests with many de- 
* 
As the nobs bite in— Safety Bonded plies, SAVES 1 vr 4 HOURS 


a 
© POSITIVE TRACTION ... Every CUTS c 
Direction—Gripping edges of husky nobs A D DS O S T S 
give equal traction— forward, reverse, PROFIT 
signs prove NOBBY principle gives S 
MAXIMUM TRACTION. * SAVES ve 25% FUE 
SELF-CLEANING FLEXIBILITY L 
they grip the soil with breaker strips, Tem- * 

srecgerate shammvck, seamersioniimat: SAVES #5 39% REPAIRS 





dirt between nobs is ed into one unit are * 

first loosened...then more than sufficient to INCREASES DRaw 
cleanly ejected by the withstand the flex and BAR PULL 
tire snapping back to distortion of low pres- * AD 

normal shape. sure operation. DS RIDING 


COMFORT 


FREE ...write today for your copy of “POWER 


FARMING, ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY”; * ADDS YEARS 7o, ure or 
Tire Dept. 1, United States Rubber Prod- EQUIPMENT 
ucts, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








/ Vag 
ad, 


> PZ United States Rubber Company ) c 
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chard of flowers and fruits. Here are th, T 
narrow, crooked streets, so much a part 

of San Antonio’s charm. Not far aw 

“West Point of the Air,” the we 

largest airplane training field. 





Traveling southwest from the home of le 
the Alamo, we come to Laredo, the gate abe 
way to Old Mexico. If we come ear!) wer 
June, we may join the motorcade which Me 
will traverse the Pan-American highway $68 
from Dallas to Mexico City, stopping at figu 
Laredo en route. Then we push uP past of f 
Kingsville, home of the world’s largest a 

Lil 


ranch. From there we go to Galveston, 
with its magnificent sea wall protecting HO 
it from another tidal disaster such as oc. 
curred in 1910 when 6,000 people per. 
ished and $20,000,000 worth of propert 
was destroyed. ; y 
Now we travel up to the land of mag. 


/ oo : : . . mer 
~~ nolias and jasmine, southeastern Texas A 
. 1 Ov 
: f Here is Houston, largest cotton market We 
” i : in the world. It’s an inland city, but a re 
‘ ° pac 


ship canal 50 miles long connects it with 


"= a ; the gulf and converts it into a seaport. eV 
Up northwest of Houston and north. re 
: lve y east of San Antonio lies Austin, the Lone Life 


Star capital, with its immense statehouse 


: ; : which was paid for with 3,000,000 acres The 

@ It is not enough that the motor - Bobo ae Be | of land instead of money. Far to the west [iE ,_ 
be full of oil ... it must be good a ' of the state—as far from the easter ry 

‘ . , : “gD Nem ah a boundary of Texas as Chicago is from 

oil, fitted to its special service gr ge : Philadelphia—is El Paso, on the Rio fe” 
eee capable of meeting : Ss Grande, the distributing center for New we 
any demand of pow- Mexico, Arizona, and Old Mexico. It’s a pe 
4 respectable modern city now and free ot Rot! 

erful, modern ’ the outlaws who helped make its color ee 
motors. ful history, but it still has the tang of pres 


the frontier, the romance of the old west 
Northeast of E] Paso and up past the oT 
gardens and mountains is that vas 





stretch of country that provides grazi =F 
lands for millions of heads of cattle. | ler sd 
we find scattered towns and big ranches rive 

nestling in the dry, rocky gullies which the 
cut the Great Plains. Here we find th re 
glamour of the cattle country—the Rob. 

“rootin’, tootin’, shootin’ ’’ cowboys, the Shul 
big roundups, and maybe even a solitary nad 
ee Texas Ranger silhouetted on a hilltoy & os 

against the glowing sunset. ni 
Ol [ ,. ae Pi Farther north we come to the cotton FAR 

——-> = fields, with darkies singing rich spirituals HM ,,,,;. 

ge / as they pick the fluffy pods. We're seeing beak 
@ For more than a half a century, or the South as we want it! So whether we HB c++) 
: ay 4” ’ start out for Texas this week in mid Bede 
this organization has concentrated y | summer, or after work is done this fa at 
on Quality ...has experimented , . | we’re going to be shown everything aan 3 
je we’ve heard about and a lot more be C. 
constantly, developing better re- sides. We may stay a week or a month, oad 
fining processes... that En-ar-co but whatever the length of our visi velt. 
Rliitaiiahan: sini: Mili allinitis etme, we'll want to stay much, much longer tm 
y p P iad 

ating costs of cars, tractors, trucks, Texas Centennial headquarters are a R 
dineth cndiinan etal atte andinail ¢ hi Y i Dallas. The Chamber of Commerce wii nfor 
& SRG CORSE EHOTOEISSS TAS EAERENETY. FOU Ca send literature on the exposition and tht al Fo 
buy it with perfect confidence at the Sign of the Boy and Slate. | state to anyone interested.—Editors. fat 
since 





For those who want Pennsylvania Oil 


EN-AR-CO PENN MOTOR OIL hie’ / hat 


IT's. A WISE COW : is Pennsylvania Oil at its best ... sold only : * Oe ve 
THAT KNOWS HER in refinery sealed containers of various sizes. | ; oe Ses 
OWN FODDER te 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY | =) i ub 
Refiner of White Rose Gasoline = ‘ = 
Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio a a 
i ey 
“What manners! He slammed ag 

the door right in my face!” 
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The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


production would be above 1935 fig- 
ures and that spring wheat production 
would be from 15 to 25 percent greater. 
Meanwhile farm cash income gained 
$68,000,000 in one month above the 1935 
fgure, despite temporary abandonment 
of farm adjustment payments. The farm 
price index of principal commodities de- 
clined slightly. 


HONORS. Awarded the highest recog- 
nition given leading farmers in northern 
Minnesota, Carl M. Madsen, Askov; 
Francis Whito, Little Forks; and Charles 
|. Velander, Duluth, were named as 1936 
members of the Northeast Honor Roll 
Society for outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of agriculture. [See 
photographs on page 13.] 


e Vernal Roth of Emporia was recently 
elected president of the Kansas Rural 
Life Association at its second annual con- 
ference. [See photograph on page 13.] 
The organization was formed to meet 
the needs of young people above the age 
of 4H Club membership and_ yet too 


young to take an active place in the | 


adult Farm Bureau organizations. Two 
hundred and fourteen young people at- 
tended the 3-day session and elected as 
Roth’s aides: Clarence Dempsey, first 
vice president; Ethel Avery, second vice 
president; Grace Burson as secretary. 


¢ To M. H. Coe, Kansas State club lead- 
er, fell the welcome task of selecting five 
Kansas State seniors, all of them with 
records of achievement in pre-college 
days, to be honored for their services to 
the Collegiate 4-H Club. Wisely Coe 
chose: Alvin J. Mistler, Leavenworth; 
Robert Spencer, Leavenworth; Lebert 
Shultz, Eureka; Ruby Corr, Clearwater; 
and Marje Blythe, White City. [See pho- 
tograph on page 13.] 


FARMS INTO FORESTS. For two cen- 


turies American forest and plain lands 
were sold cheap and given away in rapid 
settlement of the country. Since 1910 the 
Federal Government has been attempt- 
ng to reverse that movement, but prog- 
ress was slow. 

Since 1933, however, under the forest 
purchase program of President Roose- 
velt, more than twice as much sub-mar- 
ginal farm land has been returned to for- 
ést use than in the previous 23 years. 

I. A. Silcox, chief forester and keyman 
al Forest Reservation Commission, told 
Successful Farming last month that 
since June 30, 1933, a total of 10,722,653 
acres has been purchased with a total 
outlay of $36,704,917. Up to June 30 of 
tat year only 4,532,698 acres had been 
bought at a cost of $20,578,410. 

Included in the new Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill is a fund 
0! $10,000,000 to continue retirement of 
Sub-marginal farm acres. 


—_——— 








The Jul y Successful Farming will bring 
You: further discussion of Federal land 
Se, a travel article on the West, a crisp 
Short story, grand canning ideas, furni- 
‘ure suggestions, beauty hints, recipes. 


n forest land purchases thru the Nation- | 
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How fo secure protection against 


THE BIGGEST RISK 


IN 


It's hard 

S sy On your 
family when the chinch bug or 
drought cuts down earnings. But 
there’s always another season and 
another crop. These risks are not 
the greatest dangers on the farm. 


The biggest risk of all is YOU. 
What would happen to your family’s 
income if you should die? If the 
children weren't grown up, your 
wife might have to lease the farm 
which would cut the family's income. 
Or, if she wanted to sell out, could 
she be sure of getting immediately 
what the property is worth? 





Bad weather and many other 
farming risks are beyond control, 
but you can secure protection for 
your family against the ever- 


The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 





FARMING 


present chance of your death. There's a 
Northwestern Mutual Plan by which you 
can provide your family with a monthly 
income in case of your death. Every 
month, your wife would receive $50, $75 
or more, depending on how much you 
think she would need. This could carry on 
the family for those first few critical years 
until the question of what to do with the 
farm could be settled tothe best advantage. 


Protect your family. Mail coupon for 
the famous farm booklet— 


“Over 100 Useful Things to Know 
Around the Home and Farm” 


It tells you how to combat other farming 
risks and is published by the 79-year- 
old Northwestern Mutual— 
the company with more than 
100,000 farm members. 


} 
| THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
! > Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


% * Please mail booklet. If | 
lay aside $ ...@ month, how much 
income can my family have in case | die? 





Name 
. Address teu 


County 5 State....... oe eee . 
if under 55 and in good health mail this coupon. 
SF-6-36 


total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protec- 
tion of more than 600,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 million of insurance in force. 
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Home 


jE, just on the edge of summer, 
is their month. They stand, this 
young farm bridegroom and his bride, 
shoulder to shoulder, pointing the 
way to a farm future in which the 
making of a home will play a promi- 
nent part. Tomorrow’s story of ag- 
riculture will be written by them. It 
will be a story as rich in harvest as 
Junetime is lush with possibilities. 

The older farmers look with an- 
ticipation and hope toward their 
young couples. This hope is well 
founded. Farm folk believe in their 
young men and women because they 
have “helped train them up” in the 
way they should go. 

The late, loved Will Rogers ad- 
vised many a young man: “Get back 
to the soil. There you will find the 
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Builders 


real things of life.” It was good ad- 
vice but superficial for the farm-bred 
youth. This young farmer just mov- 
ing on to his first green acres doesn’t 
need to “get back to the soil.” In his 
heart he has never left it for a min- 
ute. He practically grew up with 
Dad’s dairy herd. He was handy man 
about Mother’s poultry and garden 
projects. As far back as he can re- 
member, he has sat in on the family 
round table, listened to conferences 
on the purchasing of new farm ma- 
chinery, remodeling the home place, 
its cost, taxes, school problems, mar- 
ket prices. He is an alert young busi- 
nessman who has come back to the 
farm equipped with a college educa- 
tion and a sound background of 
practical fact-experience for the job. 


And what of the young woman at 
his side? She is a counterpart of that 
community’s farm girl of yesterda 
who reached out eagerly in all direc. 
tions for full enjoyment of her ca- 
pacities, thru 4-H clubwork ani 
every available farm organizatiot 
She, too, has background for her jol 
Her neighbors aren’t concerned about 
her ‘“‘fitting in” and neither is she 
She’s an intelligent partner in this 
new business, and competent to at- 
vise. Meal-planning, housekeeping 
community activities, budget-plar- 
ning—all are avenues of expression 
She will be radio reporter of markets 
and timely news events when he 
husband comes in at noon. No, thi 
young woman is not a “happel- 
stance” farmer’s wife—she has chos 
en the title confidently. 

So here they stand, this pall 
trained and alert, enthusiastic an¢ 
joyous. ‘‘Surely goodness and mer 
shall follow them all the days of the! 
life,” for they, in their wisdom, have 
chosen the goodly portion in their F« 
ther’s House.—Ruth Elaine Wilso. 
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The small house to which 
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DIGMAN WARD 


character finds the open countryside its natural setting 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING'S 


Th ANKS to you for the beautiful 

house plan published in the March 
issue. My wife and I have searched 
books, magazines, and houses to get 
a good plan. At last our search is 
ended; your plan matches our de- 
Ires perfectly.” 

Such thrilling comments have been 
coming in response to Successful 
Ferming’s new home plan. 

lt is our dream house,” writes a 
m homemaker, “giving us un- 
amed-of space and convenience.” 
‘How grateful we are to find a 
pian designed especially for the farm 
family. I can just see our group of 
en living comfortably in that 
ne,’ comments another reader. 
We are happy to know that our 

new house gratified so many 


ta, 


| 
} 
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By H. E. Wichers 


families. But not all of our readers 
request the same type of plan, so this 
month we are introducing a small 
home. After all, our young home- 
builders demand consideration in this 
house-planning business. Then, too, 
there is the older couple who insist 
they are ‘‘never going to retire’’ but 
are secretly ready to hand the reins 
to the younger generation. This is 
just their little house to build ‘“‘on 
the other side of the section, where 
we have always wanted to live when 
we retired from active farming.” 

Successful Farming’s second Ameri- 
can Farmhouse is small and compact. 





Its convenience lends a feeling of a 
larger dwelling. Simple and conserva- 
tive in design, built to withstand all 
climates, it will settle comfortably 
into any open-country setting. 

Select a light-buff stucco siding 
topped with deep blue-green shin- 
gles, and this little cottage will be 
the pride of the countryside. 

Put a flock of nice, fat, old buff 
biddies with fluffy little chicks tum- 
bling after them in the orchard, a neat 
little vegetable garden just off the 
right of the yard, and the color 
scheme is perfect! The house is yours. 
But all the joy of this place is not 
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in the exterior. There is real living 
promised inside. As presented in the 
plan on the opposite page, the first 
floor consists of living-room, kitchen, 
workroom, and bath. The living- 
room is 13’4"” x 17’. If properly fur- 
nished, its roomage can be extended 
to include the essentials of a library, 
radio room, and dining-living-room. 

The kitchen is separated from the 
living-room by a small dinette. This 
will serve as the family dining spot 
except on those special occasions 
when there is need for a less informal 
atmosphere. The partition between 
the dinette and kitchen is open, lend- 
ing to convenience of service and 
simplified furnishing. The floor for 
kitchen, dinette, and hallway lead- 
ing to the basement stairway requires 
an attractive linoleum. The new type 
now available with adhesive back 
can be quickly and easily laid. No 
new home is complete without lino- 
leum or felt-base rugs because their 
beauty, service, and comfort have 
come to be a part of living. 


THE kitchen is small but will ade- 
quately fill meal-preparation require- 
ments, since there is a workroom to 
handle heavier household tasks. The 
equipment is so skillfully placed 
there’ll be no increased mileage in 
getting a dinner. Thus is eliminated 
much of the drudgery of the old- 
fashioned farm kitchen. 

Just inside the passage from the 
dinette is the refrigerator. Adjoining 
this, cabinets are built above and 
beneath, extending to the sink. Work- 
ing surfaces provide table space for 
assembling food. A new liquid-fuel, 
table-top stove completes our recom- 
mendations for this meal-prepara- 
tion center. 

The bath on the first floor comes 
as a request from our readers, too. 
Especially when there are tiny tots 
or older people in the family, a first- 
floor bath is desirable. This one is 
placed just off a small hall, leading 
to the stairway. 

Ample space in an upstairs closet 
may be divided into a bath and clos- 
et,if the budget permits. The cost of 
a second bath would thus be held at 
a minimum because the closet space 
is directly above the kitchen plumb- 
ing and extension pipes can be set up 
easily. Even tho funds are not avail- 
able now, owners will bless the ar- 
chitect in the future for providing 
such space. A linen closet in the bath- 
room downstairs and two closets in 
the small hallway meet the storage 
problem very satisfactorily. 

The bedrooms are almost equal 
in size, running 11’ x 13’ and 11’ 
x 12’. They lend themselves to Early 
American furnishings. Carpets, rugs, 
or scatter rugs may be used for floor 
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WEST ELEVATION 


NORTH ELEVATION 


coverings. A generous chest of draw- 
ers will simplify storage. Frequent- 
ly a chest may be slipped into a clos- 
et also, or drawers may be built in. 

A complete basement is provided 
because there is always sufficient 
need for a basement to justify exca- 
vation. The basement plan should be 
as carefully studied as that of other 
parts of any home. The fuel room, 
unless properly constructed, brings 
most of the house-cleanliness prob- 
lems. There is need for a vegetable- 
and canned-fruit-storage place which 
rightfully belongs to the basement. 


SHELVES, bins, and boxes must fit 
in as an organized unit. Ventilation, 
light, and temperature greatly affect 
the usefulness of this department of 
the home. Then, of course, the fur- 
nace demands its share of the under- 
ground realm. A good, warm base- 
ment simplifies heating and tends to 
keep the floor above it warm. Espe- 
cially is this true in the north-central 
states. A warm-air, gravity-type " 
nace will make this house cozy 
severest winter. 

Every modern farm home is thoro- 
ly insulated, which greatly simplifies 
heating. Summer comfort is also im- 
proved by insulation. 

I am suggesting a new type of win- 
dow for this home. Springs are used 
in place of weights to keep the sash 
in position. This type of window is 
weather-stripped at the factory. Your 
lumber dealer will havesamplesof this 


window and explain its operation. 

There is a financial feature in fa- 
vor of our small home: Cost of the 
house will not greatly exceed that of 
remodeling many homes. As we have 
stated before in our remodeling fea- 
tures, it is frequently more economi- 
cal to build a new small home than 
to rebuild an old one satisfactorily. 


How Much Will This Home Cost? 


Just what this home will cost de- 
pends, of course, upon your selection 
of materials. In most localities it can 
be built for approximately $4,100. 
But, again, your selection of the var- 
ious materials can change the cost 
considerably. Here Successful Farm- 
ing’s Bildcost Service will help you. 
To learn the exact cost to build this 
home in your own community, write 
Successful Farming for the List of 
Materials required for its construc- 
tion. By means of this list, you and 
your contractor or building-material 
dealer can figure the exact cost. If 
you are planning to build a new 
home and want this cottage type, 
send today for the list. The exact 
quantities for each item are given. 
Please enclose a 3-cent stamp for 
postage and handling. 


Your contractor or local dealer can 
also help you estimate the cost of 
labor. Thus you can have an accu- 
rate estimate of the /ota/ cost even 
before the plans have been ordered. 
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DRAWINGS BY SIGMAN-WARD 


After you know that cost, if 
you wish to build, there is 
more assistance available thru 
Successful Farming. Working 
plans (blueprints), specifica- 
tion forms, and contract forms 
will be sent you. These cost 
only $5 for the first set and $1 
each for additional sets. You 
may rely upon our Bildcost 
working plans. 

Write today for the List of 
Materials for the Small Home. 
Address Successful Farming, 
3706 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Successful 
Farming’s Farm Home Bild- 
cost Service is the only simi- 
lar building service offered to 
farm readers. It is copyrighted 
by Meredith Publishing Co. 


Cost of the March Home 


For those who are contem- 
piatine building a larger 
ome, we again refer you to the plan 
presented in the March issue, page 
11. This home is perfectly arranged 
for farm living. Bildcost Service is 
available for this home, too, and the 
List of Materials will be sent for only 
the 3-cent stamp. The plans and 
specification forms are priced the 
same as those for our Small Home— 
$5 for the first set and $1 for each ad- 
ditional set. When writing, please ad- 
dress Successful Farming, 2306 Mere- 
dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FIRST FLOOR 


SECOND FLOOR 


This Small Home offers 
many features for comfort- 
able living. The sizes of the 
rooms in the house are: liv- 
ing-room, 13’ 4” x 17’; 
kitchen, 10’ x 15’6”’; work- 
room 14'4” x 12’; bath, 7’ 
x 10’; bedroom, 11’ x 13’; 
bedroom, 11’ x 12’. Mod- 
ern furnishings are rapidly 
changing and improving 
plans for new houses. The 
possibilities in the work- 
room adjoining the kitchen 
are the direct result of smart- 
ly designed new household 
equipment. Kitchens also 
reflect their efficiency from 
new, standard equipment. 


LET US HELP YOU 


A home planned for country living 
is the desire of every farm family. 
Whether you are remodeling, refur- 
nishing, or planning a new house, 
Successful Farming has the facts you 
need. Write us today for improvement 
service. We will gladly advise you. 
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F THE large number of stock jokes 
on the subject are any indication, 
we're all destined to be on one end 
or the other of the unusable gifts 
which flood June’s bridal showers. 

Some of us have participated in 
so many showers that as soon as we 
hear of a new engagement we un- 
consciously start thinking about gifts 
even before we’ve congratulated the 
about-to-be-weds. And then we gen- 
erally end by dashing to town and 
buying just any old thing that is 
giveable. Even if our conscience 
pricks us while the bride unties the 
gift, it’s comfortably too late to do 
anything about it anyhow. It’s acan- 
did and rare young lady who can get 
away with suggesting the gifts be 
exchanged for something else! 


But it’s no joke, this question of 


shower gifts. Nothing is more futile 
to the bride than to have to muster 
up unfelt enthusiasm over an article 
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she neither likes nor can use. And 
nothing is more humiliating to the 
giver than to realize with a shock 
that the bride really doesn’t like the 
gift any more than we ourselves do. 

Why give unusable presents? 
When you come right down to facts, 
isn’t it just as little effort to choose 
something which will appeal to the 
guest of honor? Don’t defend your- 
self by saying that she has everything 
anyhow. No matter how wealthy or 
how well-equipped the young couple 
is, there’s always some little thing 
they would like but haven’t received. 
It’s simple enough to ask a friend or 
the bride herself what her color 
scheme is to be. If no one is available 
to advise you on the type of thing 
which most appeals to her, and you 
aren’t observant enough to guess 
from her personality or activities, 
you still aren’t out of luck. There’s 
always the privilege of giving some- 


By Louise Price Bell 


thing impersonal—say a plain pot- 
tery bowl which can be used with 
anything under the sun, or a practi- 
cal gift like hot-dish pads or sharp 
kitchen knives. Individual prefer 
ences do differ, but there is a happy 
medium—simplicity. Hold your gift 
to something simple and you can’t 
help pleasing the person for whom 
it’s intended. She’ll bless you for it. 


Nc YW if the shower is limited to a 
certain type of gift or equipment for 
a certain room in the bride’s new 
home, your contribution is going to 
be very easy indeed to select. If you 
are the hostess, ask each guest as 
you invite her to give you a general 
idea of what she is bringing. Then 
pass this on to the others in turn, 
either by suggesting what not to 
bring or what hasn’t been men- 
tioned, and you'll eliminate the risk 
of duplication. 

You may suggest this idea to the 
hostess, too, if you are a guest, and 
she’ll robably welcome it as a ver) 
thought fal suggestion. Certainly the 
bride will! 

As a general rule it’s better taste 
not to include on your invitation list 
for the shower people who are scarce- 
ly acquainted with the guest of hon- 
or. For one thing, it’s an imposition 
to ask a comparative stranger to help 
outfit the bride or her new home. 
And secondly, showers are very per- 
sonal parties and should be limited 
accordingly to the bride’s more inti- 
mate friends. If an outsider is invited 
to the shower she should not be asked 
to bring a gift for the guest of honor 














Let’s be on to the showers themselves: 
There are several types of showers—per- 


sonal, household, and travel. If the cou- | 


ple is to have an extensive honeymoon 
you will want to give at least one travel 
shower for your guest of honor. Gifts 
might include make- -up kits, traveling 
rons, rubberized bags for carrying toilet 
rt cles, and containers for soap, powder 
puffs, and hair clips. Several guests 
might buy a gift together—such as one 
of these new leather-encased traveling 
clocks or a small overnight case. 

To get your guests into the spirit of 
the party, give your house a hotel motif. 
Arrange beforehand with several of your 
guests to act as “desk clerks,” “‘bell- 
boys” to escort the guests to a bedroom 
where they freshen up after their long 
journey to your home, and “doormen” 
to greet the others at the door. Use menu 
cards as place cards when you serve re- 
freshments. Name the sandwiches after 


cities, the coffee and other beverages | 


after famous hotels, and so on. There 
are several amusing travel games to play. 
If your guest of honor is going to a dis- 
tant part of the country, you might base 
your party motif on her destination. 

Household showers have been in- 
creasingly popular ever since the begin- 
ning of the recent depression. Many a 
young couple found the going easier be- 
cause their friends had saved them the 
expense of various small items. Taken 
one at a time, the cost is insignificant, 
but when one has to buy them all at 
once—well, perhaps you’ve had that 
costly experience yourself! If four or five 
ndividuals in a group are each planning 
parties for the lucky lady, you might 
each plan a shower for a di fferent room 
of her home. 

Don’t limit your showers to the in- 
terior of the house. If the bride’s new 
home is truly brand new, she’ll appre- 
ciate your helping her to furnish the ex- 
terior as well as the interior. By exterior 
furnishings we mean plants and shrub- 
bery. Ethel M. Koon of Onslow, Iowa, 
has given us several dandy ideas for “‘ex- 
terior showers” which have proved very 
successful among her own friends. She 
suggests that the shower hostess write 
her state horticulture bureau to find out 
just what varieties of shrubs, trees, and 
pl ants are most suited to the immediate 
locality of the new home. Then with that 
information in mind, she might go to the 


] 


convenience of her guests. 


¥ /U might plan a picnic at the site of 
the new home, providing your guests 
with spades and gardening implements 
with which to plant, under the direction 
of the guest of honor, their various gifts 
-boxelder, willow, or cottonwood sap- 
lings; currant or gooseberry bushes; 
hardy plums and crabs; lilac, mock or- 
ange, snowball bushes, honeysuckle, and 
so on. Or arrange to have the shower 
gifts in the form of credit vouchers on 
the local nurseryman, so that the young 
couple can plan their own planting. 
Chen there’s the soap shower if you’re 
ooking for something novel. And don’t 
think that everyone will come with a bar 
of laundry soap, either. There are un- 
ted possibilities along this line—soap 
s for fragile garments, chips and 
powders for the sturdier wash, complex- 
on soap (including oatmeal, olive oil, 
cold cream, and French perfumed soaps), 


local nursery dealer for price lists, for the | 











cream soap, | Continued on page 65 | 
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ONLY 4 MINUTE BOIL 


for jellies—One minute 
for jams! Now jellies 
or jams can be made, 
poured, and paraffined 
in less than 15 minutes 
after fruit is prepared! 











Ask your grocer for 
Sure-Jell 


EVEN STRAWBERRIES 
JELL PERFECTLY/ 


SUREYELL vw 


POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 
GIVES PERFECT RESULTS 
witH ANY Fruit/ 





ASTONISHES JELLY MAKERS. 


a 
we 







GET 10 GLASSES 


Lis CSCCCUUUEY 
INSTEAD OF 


wuvuuE 
2/3 MORE JAM 


from the same amount of juice! With 
Sure-Jell’s short boil, no fruit juice 
goes off in steam... That’s why you 
get so many more glasses . . . That, 
too, is why you get far better tasting 
jams and jellies—with all the delicious 
flavor of the fresh fruit itself! 








MONEY BACK OFFER 


Buy two packages of Sure-Jell. Use one. 
If it does not do all we claim for it, just 
take the empty container and the un- 
opened package back to your grocer. He 
will refund the full price of both packages. 





For MAKING J4™ 












13¢ 


2 PACKAGES FOR, 


25¢ 


SURE-JELL IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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JUNE! Whether we’re young and wil- 
lowy, or fair and forty, life takes on a 
zest this time of year. Summer sunshine 
pours new vigor into us. Ahead lie three 
months of long afternoons outdoors. 
Woolens are banished to the realms of 
mothballs and heavy silks put aside for 
future reference. We now think in terms 
of crisp, cool linens and cottons. 

How easy to think of them this season! 
Fashion designers and fabric manufac- 
turers have outdone themselves to give 
size 14 and 40 even breaks. Now that 
linens and cottons have definitely passed 


silk in the race for first place in our pref- 
erence for summer frocks, the stores are 
featuring yards and yards of fabrics so 
lovely they fairly take your breath away. 

Linens are tops this summer, especial- 
ly in the new woven combinations with 
rayon and silk. Seersuckers, voiles, and 
novelty cottons are appearing in many 
attractive disguises that will delight you. 
As for colors, just name them and you 
can have them! Fashion says choose 
what you will. Those of us who have nev- 
er really looked well in summer greens 
and blues will rejoice in the orange-sher- 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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bet-yellows, the red-browns and golden 
browns that are so good this season. 
Raspberry (another name for dubonnet, 
burgundy, and wine-red) is particularly 
lovely when combined with white, dull 


blue, or gray. Speaking of gray, if you 
can wear it, it is very smart for summer, 
whether for sports or for the season’s 
afternoon or evening parties. 


Wirx floral designs leading the fash- 
ion parade, there are dozens of flowered 
materials for every woman. If you’ve al- 
ways shied away from floral designs be- 
cause they haven’t sympathized with 
your figure, you'll soon change your mind. 
Leave the huge, gaudy floral designs for 
the perfect 36’s, who can get away with 
anything. The slender woman has a mo- 
nopoly on very tiny flower designs and 
bright backgrounds. We who are frankly 
forty must take to the medium-sized 
designs. 

S2701 features the new short sleeves 
that you’ll like so much this summer. 
The yoked neck and broad shoulder line 
flatter broad hips and thickish waists, 
and the front panel likewise serves to 
slenderize. You'll like its fresh lines for 
an afternoon frock made of soft printed 
linen or voile. It is designed for sizes 12 
to 20 years and 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 16 requires 34 yards of 
36-inch fabric. 

Another shirtmaker, but air-cooled 
for summer, S9&r2 is the dress for the 
woman who worries about her figure. 
Flared sleeves broaden the shoulders. 
The soft fullness at the shoulder makes 
for a becoming bodice. It, too, goes floral, 
in a novelty cotton. It is designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires 35% yards 
of 36-inch material. 


Great flared sleeves set into a smooth 
yoke make S269¢ a flattering frock. The 
broad shoulder line and front panel are 
designed to trim down the hips. The low 
neck is delightful on these warm summer 
days, and can be made in flowered voile 
or chiffon or a novelty cotton sheer. It 
is designed for sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 39- 
inch material. 

Now here’s a grand design for slip and 
panties, to wear with summer frocks. 
59662 is designed for sizes 12 to 20 years 
and 30 to 42 inches bust measure. Linen 
is new and surprisingly practical for 
slips, and you'll appreciate it in warm 
weather. Size 16 requires 354 yards of 
39-inch material. The slip straps, cut in 
one piece with the fitted bra-top bodice, 
won't slide. The panties are cut to lie 
smooth and flat.—Helen Randolph. 


Listener 


I hearkened to the breeze today 

And I am grown most wondrous wise, 
For understanding filled my heart 

\s wonder leaped into my eyes. 


I hearkened to the grass today 
_And I have learned to laugh at woe, 
For I am glimpsing loveliness 

\long the paths whereon I go. 


I hearkened to the trees today, 
\nd I am singing, as I plod 
For, altho I am trembling. flesh, 
Lo, I have heard the voice of God! 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer 








READ HOW FARM HOMES EVERYWHERE 
ENJOY CONVENIENCES OF MODERN 
CITY REFRIGERATION AT LOW COST 
, WITH KEROSENE ELECTROLUX 


Needs no electric current... 
no water . .. no daily attention. 
Has no moving parts to wear 





“SAVES FOOD AND WORK” 


Mrs. L. C. Hanks, Paducah, Texas— 
Now I can cook enough at one cooking 
to last several days, and it keeps per- 
fectly in my Kerosene Electrolux for a 
number of days. I can keep fresh 
meat indefinitely and have never lost 
a piece. Electrolux saves steps and 
time and worry, and it saves enough 
each month on groceries to make the 
payments. I don’t know how I ever 
got along without one and wish every 
farm home was equipped with one of 
these magic Electrolux. 
“RUNS FOR ONLY FEW CENTS 
A DAY” 


Mrs. Grant Westphal, Winnebago, Ill. 
—With Kerosene Electrolux in my 
home I feel that my work has been 
cut in half and I am enjoying one of 
the conveniences city folks have. The 
operating cost is so small that the few 
cents it takes to run Electrolux are never 
missed. In fact the savings in food 
more than pay for the operating cost. 


HESE LETTERS are typi- 
Fed of the many that come 
to us each week from ail parts 
of the country. They will give 
you some idea of what Electro- 
lux means to thousands of farm 
women. Kerosene Electrolux is 
the first refrigerator—and the 
only one—to bring all the ad- 
vantages and savings of finest 
city refrigeration to homes be- 
yond the gas mains and power 
lines. This marvelous refrigera- 
tor is identical in all important 
respects with the famous gas- 
operated Electrolux which has 
been serving hundreds of thou- 
sands of city homes and apart- 
ments during the past nine 
years. Today—mail 
the coupon for full 
information. 












Evansville, Indiana 


NAME 


«Actually pays for itself with savings,’’ 
owners write 


READ WnAT YOUR NEIGHBORS SAY... 






SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Div., 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, further information about 
the new Electrolux Kerosene Refrigerator, and name of nearest dealer. 
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EXCLUSIVE ELECTROLUX FEATURES 4 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 











Street or R. F. D 











Town 





STATE S. F.6 
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T, HUSBANDS, children, and 
guests it may be “potluck.’”’ But 
there’s very little luck about it if the 
picnic is to be a success. Instead, it’s 


careful planning the kind of 
planning that leaves no opportunity 
to say, ““Why didn’t someone think 
to bring a salad?” or “Four meat 
pies—and not a single bun!” 

[t’s all very well to argue that out- 
ings are more fun when planned on 
the spur of the moment. And it’s fun 
not to know the menu until every- 
one has unwrapped her contribution. 
But surely there’s a happy compro- 
mise somewhere along the line to 
prevent everyone’s bringing the same 
dish, or forgetting important parts of 
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R PICNICS 


By Josephine Wylie 


the meal, or not having enough food. 

Here’s a simple plan, whereby the 
picnic has all the desirable aspects of 
potluck, and none of its drawbacks: 
Two or more of you, depending upon 
the number of guests, plan the menu 
ahead of time. Then when you call 
the others to tell them of the picnic, 
casually suggest, without actually 
demanding, that one of them bring 
one of her famous chocolate-fudge 
cakes, that another has a very suc- 
cessful recipe for a macaroni dish, or 
that it might be convenient for a 
third to bring a salad fresh from her 
garden. The best picnics are planned 
so skillfully that they seem just luck! 

While we’re renovating our old 
picnic system, let’s forget all about 
the usual picnic menu. Potato salad, 
baked beans, ham sandwiches, and 
coconut cakes are very satisfying, 
but we’re all rather weary of them by 
this time. It’s really easy to plan in- 
teresting picnic menus. And even if 
you take your family on outings 
every week this summer, you'll be 


able to think up such a variety of 
menus that not one meal will hav 
to be duplicated. Picnic meals pep 
up jaded summer appetites, too. 

Here are several menus to start 
you off. They’re all adaptable to 
paper plates and other informalities 
At the risk of seeming a wet blanket, 
I’ll remind you that each of these 
plans includes dishes which taste just 
as good in a park pavilion while the 
rain patters down outside as they do 
out on the grass in the bright sun 
shine. The hot dish on this first menu 
is popular for winter picnics, too 

Club or Sunday-school Picnic 
Roman Holiday Spaghetti 
Garden Salad Bowl Buttered Rolls 
Sweet-and-sour Cucumber Pickles 
Fresh Berries, Cream Sponge Cake 
Coffee, Milk, or Iced Tea 

Use new leaf lettuce, tomatoes, 
radishes, diced cucumbers, chopped 
green pepper, and small green onions 
with French dressing for your salad. 











Is 


tote 


Roman Holiday Spaghetti 
(Serves 25) 


pounds of spa- 
hetti ens, cooked (may 
lespoonful of salt be omitted) 

1 teaspoonful of salt 
uarts of boiling 4 cupful of sugar 
water 1g teaspoonful of 


: cupful of butter pepper 

) medium-sized on- 1 quart of tomatoes, 
ns sieved to remove 
ound of fresh seeds 


mushrooms, or 3 
small cans of 
nushrooms 

| pound of ground 
beef, uncooked 


1 can of tomato soup 
1 cupful of grated 
American cheese 
1 cupful of buttered 

bread crumbs 


Cook the spaghetti in the boiling, salt- 
ed water until tender, then rinse under 
cold water and drain. Prepare the sauce 
as follows: Melt the butter in a saucepan, 
add the onions either minced or sliced 
fine, then the fresh or canned mushrooms. 
Cover and let stew in the butter until the 
onions are yellow. Now add the raw 
ground beef and cook for § minutes, 
turning frequently and stopping cooking 
before the meat begins to brown. It im- 
parts a richer flavor to the sauce if it 
doesn’t brown.:-Add the chicken giblets, 


and tomato soup. Simmer all together 


P | 
Giblets from 3 chick- 
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THAT WAS WHAT 
| CALL A REAL 
BREAKFAST!” \" 





the seasonings, and the sieved tomato | 
| 


for 1§ minutes. Butter 3 large baking | 
lishes and apportion the spaghetti to | 


nake a bottom layer in each dish. Pour 
the sauce over. Toss together the grated 
cheese and buttered crumbs and spread 
these over the top. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) for 1 hour. To keep 
hot, place in a vacuum-type covered cas- 
serole, or wrap thick layers of paper 
around the baking dishes. 


A Fourth of July Picnic 
Fried Chicken 


Creamed New Potatoes Buttered New Peas 
Coleslaw Bread-and-butter Pickles 
Buttered Rolls Currant Jelly 
Chocolate Fudge Cake 

Coffee 


Fruit Juice Punch 


In planning this picnic, you might 
ave several people bring fried chicken, 
{ there are a large number of guests. 
\nother person might bring the cream 
auce, and two others the potatoes, al- 
ready cooked. If new peas are scarce, 

1 may either supplement them with 

d peas or add them to the cream 

iuce In order to make them go farther. 

Chopped parsley gives a variation in 

isoning and adds a bit of color to the 

ned potatoes. For twenty-five peo- 

ou will need about 10 pounds of po- 
s and two quarts of cream sauce. 


Chocolate Fudge Cake 
(Serves 25) 

fuls of light- 
Drown sugar 


tul of butter or 
r shortening 


baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
22 cupful of cocoa 
114 teaspoonfuls of 
soda 


pfulofsourr ilk 1 cupful of boiling 


ipfuls of cake water 
our 1 teaspoonful of va 
spoonfuls of nilla 


Cream sugar and shortening together, 
d the eggs beaten slightly, then the 
milk and flour sifted with baking 
vder and salt. Blend the cocoa and 
together, combine with the _boil- 


ng water, and add to the cake batter to- 


SHRE 


“No wonder Shredded Wheat is his favorite. 
Those crisp, golden-brown biscuits certainly 
taste grand. And they're packed with the vital 
nourishment he needs for a hard day’s work. 
Shredded Wheat is a delicious, husky break- 
Lr that makes a hit with the whole family!’ 
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TEMPTING FLAVOR “ (7 Be Ni 
COMBINATIONS CZ 


Try Shredded Wheat with Poe 
your favorite fresh fruits f 

‘or berries. Be sure to 
serve it every day — set 
full benefit from one - 
Nature’s best balancec 
storehouses of carbohy- 
drates, mineral salts, 
vitamins and proteins. 
Put Shredded Wheat on 


y r 
your grocery list now: 








100% 
whole wneat — 
nothing added, 
nothing taken 
away. 














WHEA 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B. C. Seal 


A Product of we 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “ 
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with a beautiful 
Florence Oil Range 


Now you can have a beautiful kitchen 
with the convenience of gas, economy of 
oil. For Florence celebrates 64 years’ ex- 
perience with new Table Top and Con- 
sole Oil Ranges, styled and built for today 
and tomorrow. 

New thrills in cooking! Five powerful 
wickless kerosene burners give clean /o- 
cused heat. Extra large oven, fully insu- 
lated with rock wool, can be quick and hot 
or mild and gentle. 

Reliable Florence Dealers are showing 
Table Tops with paneled front, fully por- 
celained in white or ivory; Consoles with 
closed or open front, porcelain finished in 
white, green and ivory, buff and ivory. 
See these and other models for every need 
and purse, Ask about the Florence Budget 
Plan. Send for big booklet covering all 
models, new practical recipes, and color 
suggestions on kitchen decoration. 








brence 


il Ranges 


Florence Stove Co., Dept. 1-6 
| Gardner, Mass. 
Please send free booklet to 





Address 


Also send folders on | ] Gas Ranges [ |] Gasoline Ranges 
— — —— © 1936 by F.$.C.o— — —— aa 
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gether with the flavoring. Mix only until 
the batter is smooth, then turn into 3 
greased, square, cake pans (8” x 8”) and 
bake at 350 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 

When cool, put the layers together 
with Date Filling made as follows: Cut 2 
packages of dates into small pieces, add 
2 cupfuls of water and 4 cupful of sugar. 
Cook together until the mixture is like 
jam, cool slightly, and spread. 

Then ice the three-layer cake with 
Brown Sugar Fudge made by cooking to- 
gether 3 cupfuls of light-brown sugar, I 
cupful of thin cream, and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of light corn sirup until a soft ball is 
formed in cold water. Then add 1 table- 
spoonful of butter and 44 teaspoonful of 
vanilla and remove from the stove and 
cool. Then beat as for fudge and, when 
ready, spread evenly over the entire cake. 

This is a luscious cake that you will 
want to serve oftener than for outings. 
It is also nice for church suppers, being 
enough of a dessert to stand by itself. 


An All-Day Farm-and-Home Tour 


(Such as might be taken by a garden club 
or home improvement greup) 


Whole or Half a Baked Ham 
Large Rolls, Buttered 
Individual Cider Salads 
Coffee 


Cookies Fresh Fruits in Season 

When one person prepares the lion’s 
share, as in this case... 
baked ham... apportion costs among sev- 
eral people. This is a happy arrangement, 
particularly if everyone understands or 
knows about it in advance. 

The above menus are very elastic and 
can be made to serve almost any grand 
total. I suggest taking lettuce for the ham 
sandwiches and also a jar of mustard. 
Garden lettuce can be kept crisp for a 
half-day jaunt if itis washed and wrapped 
in a moistened tea towel, then wrapped 
well in wax paper. The big rolls or buns 
may be buttered in advance, but I sug- 
gest slicing the ham when you arrive be- 
cause it will be more moist. Guests and 
actives may be expected to help them- 
selves and make their own sandwiches. 


Individual Cider Salads 
(Serves 12) 


2 tablespoonfuls of 
unflavored gelatine juice 

V4 cupful of cold wa- 4 teaspoonful of salt 
ter 1 cupful of diced cel- 

3 cupfuls of sweet 
cider 

12 whole cloves 

¥4 cupful of sugar 


4 cupful of lemon 


ery 

1 cupful of seeded 
sweet cherries 

1 cupful of nut meats 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water, | 
then add the cider which has been sim- | 


mered below the boiling point with the 


cloves for 10 minutes. Strain out cloves | 


before adding to gelatine. Stir to dissolve 
gelatine, then add the sugar, lemon juice, 
and salt. Cool until slightly thickened, 
then add the celery, cherries, and nut 
meats. Turn into individual paper cups 
and chill until firm. Serve with whipped- 


cream mayonnaise, unmolding the cider | 
| jellies onto lettuce leaves if desired. The 
whipped-cream mayonnaise is made by | 


combining equal parts of mayonnaise 
and whipped cream. One pint will be 


ample for the amount given above. | 


a whole or half | 








PE: MRS. JONES TOLD 
ME SHE TRIED PE-KO 
RINGS...AND THAT RECIPE IS GOop 
FROM NOW ON SHE'S ENOUGH FOR 
GOING TO USE NOTH- ME. 

ING BUT GENUINE 
PE-KO RINGS. 


KO: WELL, HE; 

















Perhaps there’s one thing you’re overlooking in your 
home canning . . . getting the kind of jar rubbers that 
seal the flavor in tight and keep it sealed. One of the re. 
cipes for successful home canning is: Use nothing but 
“U.S.” Royal Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers. These live-rubber 
rings keep all the flavor where it belongs—in the pre 
serves. They're easy to apply, easy to remove. The two 
big lips take care of that. It’s worth insisting on Pe-Ko 
jar rings. 

If your dealer can- 

not supply you, clip 

this advertisement 

and send it with 25c 

and your dealer’s 

name for a Trial 

Package of 48 gen- 

uine Pe-Ko rings; 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


United States Rubber Products, inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Room 616 











Care 
of your Hands 


It will do much to 2% 
keep them soft and smooth: 

















COALS or MAKING 
ter 4, Pe 
150 bess 
Caasil 


DESSERTS 
2 
QUICKLY 


at Home 


Witu, Tuis 


4 minute 
Delight your whole riple diction. 
family by sending for 
this new, different, au- t Cc E Cc REAM 
thoritative recipe book RR 
today; by obtaiaing an Fr Rr Ee EZ E 
economical, easy-to 
use Alaska Freezer from your dealer. The Alaska Triple 
Action Dasher beats cream deliciously smooth — freezes 
faster, easier. Uses ice cubes from your refrigerator or reg- 
ular ice. 
Try making these easy, delectable desserts at home; ice 


creams, mousses, sherbets, frozen salads, parfaits, etc 
dozens of new, tested recipes your family will love to try 


150 /TESTED 


Recinas FIR EE 


with purchase of an Alaska Freerer 
from your desler; OR SENT DIRECT 
FOR 10¢ IN COIN OR STAMPS. 
Write to Dept. 36. 


ALASKA FREEZER CO. 
WINCHEADON, MASS. 





























The food for this outing is designed for 
paper plates, thus simplifying the trans- 
portation in every way. I suggest that, 
if possible, you arrange with the host 
and hostess at the noon-time stop for 
coffee and its making and serving. This 
will further simplify the outing meal. For 
afternoon refreshment on ‘your tour, 


I recommend nut bread sandwiches and | 


lemonade or iced tea and date bars. 


A Family Reunion Menu 


Chicken in Aspic 
Assorted Cold Meats Potato Chips 
Buttered Rolls Combination Salad 
Bread-and-butter Pickles Jelly 
Fresh Strawberry or Peach Shortcake 
or 
Reunion Cake 
Coffee 


Serve the salad, which is made with 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, and French 
dressing, in big bowls. Have separate 
platters for the chicken and sliced meats, 
such as roast ham, cold roast beef, and 
liver sausage. Slices of cheese may be in- 
cluded on this platter. Garnish with let- 
tuce, parsley, or watercress. 


Ice Cream 


Chicken in Aspic 


2quarts of diced, chicken stock 
cooked chicken M%cupful of lemon 
(about 2 chickens) juice 

lg cupful of granu- 134 tablespoonfuls of 


lated, unflavored onion juice 


gelatine Salt, as needed 
2 cupfuls of cold wa- 4 teaspoonful of 
ter white pepper 


2 quarts of strained 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
> minutes. Add the lemon and onion 
juice to the chicken stock, bring to the 
boiling point, and add the gelatine. Re- 
move from heat and stir until gelatine is 
thoroly dissolved. Then add meat and 
turn into a mold. I suggest one of the 
long, narrow, meat-loaf pans because it 
makes a nice-sized loaf for slicing. 

Reunion Cake is nothing but one lay- 
er of your favorite devil’s food cake 
topped by a layer of your lightest white 
cake, put together with seven-minute 
frosting. Decorate with salted pecans. 

So here’s to a summer of many pic- 
nics—planned on the spur of the mo- 
ment, if you wish, but planned well! 


Flower Artists 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


handkerchief linen banded with plain 
borders or lace. With these you'll prob- 
ably use a delicate flower arrangement. If 
your table scarves are made, say, of 
barred seersucker amusingly trimmed 
with rickrack braid, you can use a very 
entertaining flower piece with bright zin- 
nias and a plain pottery bowl. Don’t be 
elaborate. Flowers are much more effec- 
tive when they are arranged simply. 
Remember what Anne Lindbergh said 
when asked what she considered was the 
most admirable thing about Japan? “It 
is they who showed the world the beauty 
of a single Spray of budded foliage in a 
vase and the exquisite design of a single 
stalk of grass.” Too many flowers in a 
bow! make one think of that gentleman 
who ‘jumped on his horse and set out in 
al directions.”—Ruth Elaine Wilson. 





HELPS DISCOVER A STAR! 











































.- AND THIS GOSH, YES. BUT HOW 
POOR LITTLE \|CAN L2 THE DIRECTOR 
KID‘S MOTHER. HAS 28 HOURS’ WORK 
HAS NO MONEY /\ FOR ME TO DO TODAY 
FOR FOOD, 
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T’/VE GOT IT. NOW You 
KIDS SCOOT DOWN HERE 

AND WAIT. HAMMOND 
STREET, YOU SAY? 
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HOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU FOR A SCENE,] | \} 
CAR. I READ THE FIRST | [¥ 
LESSON IN THE BOOK," HOW TO DRIVE. “ = 
I’M SO ANXIOUS TO TRY IT, I] [7 
GET IN THE CAR AND START..| | 7 
LIKE THIS--- 











YOUNGSTER! 
THOSE DELICIOUS 
-NUTS FLAKES 


WILL BE GOOD 


FOR HER AND HELP 
MAKE HER FORGET 


ALL HER 
TROUBLES 


JOE E. BROWN ASKS BOYS AND GIRLS TO JOIN 





Club oerette 
Pin — Gold finis 
with blue letter, 
actual size shown. 
Free for 1 Grape- 
Nuts Flakes pack- 
age top. 





Photo of Joe E. 
Brown — with his 
own facsimile auto- 
graph. Free for 1 
Grape-Nuts Flakes 
package top. 













AN! YOU SEE MY LESSON 
ONLY TAUGHT ME HOW TO 
START THE CAR. I DON’T 
KNOW HOW TO STOP 
IT.--- SO I KEEP ON 


GOING, GOING... 





FOR TH 


Boy, LOOK AT HER 
GO FOR THOSE 
GRAPE-NUTS 
FLAKES. oop! 









HOW CAN 


E LOVE OF PETE, JOE-- \J NOW SHE 
WE -:- S-A-A-Y, 
WHOSE YOUNGSTER2 WHAT 


; A ALL THE 
KID! SHE'LL BE IN THE PICTURE.) GRAPE- 
SHE’LL WOW ‘EM! THOSE EYES,/ NUTS 
THAT SMILE. BOY! FLAKES 
ANEW STAR! HE 


CAN HAVE 






















CLUB 


Famous Comedian Offers 36 FREE Prizes! 


JOIN Joe E. Brown’s Club. 
You’ll get the swell member- 
ship pin shown here and the 
Club Manual. It tells you how 
to get 36 valuable prizes free 
—how to work up to Sergeant, 
to Lieutenant, and, finally to 
become one of Joe’s Captains! 
Send your name and address, 
and the top of one red-and- 
blue Grape-Nuts Flakes pack- 
age to Grape-Nuts Flakes, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. (This 


a“ 






offer expires Grape: Nut 
December 31, | kes 
1936. Good only 
in U. S. A.) 


Grare-Nuts FLaKxes 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose ...... Grape-Nuts Flakes 

package tops. Please send me free the 

items checked below: 

0 Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 Package Top) 

0 Photo of Joe E. Brown. (Send 1 
Package Top) 


8. F. 6-36 


Name 





a 


City Sot ——— "* 


A Post Cereal—made by General Foods 


SEE JOE E. BROWN’S LATEST MOTION PICTURE—“SONS 0’ GUNS” —A WARNER BROS. PICTURE! 
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Only Heinz Strained 

Foods Bear Both 

These Famous Seals 
of Quality 


CHILDREN 


SENSE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


You can tell the difference in Heinz 
Strained Foods—even the color is 
richer. And babies sense the difference 
—like them better and eat them eagerly. 


The pick of garden produce gives these 
Officially Accepted foods their appetiz- 
ing flavor and splendid nutrient qual- 
ities. Heinz expert cooks prepare each 
kind as carefully as you would—but 
with far fresher vegetables. Only prize, 
sun-ripened beauties grown from Heinz- 
selected seed are good enough for the 
Strained Tomatoes. These are washed, 
steamed down and strained within a 
few short hours after harvesting. The 
result is a puree with a high degree of 
vitamin and mineral content—flavorful 
to taste. 


Switch to Heinz Strained Foods today. 
Doctors recommend Heinz Strained 
Foods — they carry the Seal of Accept- 
ance of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Foods. Your 
grocer has ten varieties in convenient 
tins—ready to heat and serve. 








10 KINDS—1. Peas. 


2. Carrots. 3. Prunes. 








4. Spinach. 5. Green 
Beans. 6. Tomatoes. 
7.Cereal. 8. Apricots 
and Apple Sauce. 
9. Strained Vegeta- 
ble Soup. 10. Beets. 


HEIN 
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| 
STRAINED | 
FOODS 








ALL paths lead to the 
great, shining out-of-doors 
these days, and after the 
long, tedious winter months 
it is no wonder that we sit 
in the sun shelling peas, 
patching garments—or 
maybe just sit. It is the fairyland season 
of good things to eat on the farm, too. 
No sooner does the parade of strawber 
ries pass in review than we get a glimpse 
of cherries and raspberries. Radishes and 
lettuce bow in new peas and potatoes. 
And don’t I see fried chicken and green 
beans coming ’round the corner? 

This is the time when the family is due 
for surprises—furniture changed, new 
curtains, dinner on the sunny south 
porch, and supper under the apple tree. 
We dine simply and think the change 
puts a holiday spirit into our work-a-day 
world which even Jerry, the Airedale, 
can’t resist. 

I have learned to serve these gay meals 
in the easiest manner, and here’s’ the 
secret: You will be surprised how much 
of a meal can be temptingly arranged on 
one large plate. For instance, meat loaf, 
baked potatoes, a cooked vegetable, 
and even sliced tomatoes, onions, or rad- 
ishes may all go on one platter. It does 
away with the usual “carting’”’ back and 
torth, and we have the selfsame variety 
plus lots of fun. 

When Mrs. Carter’s Salad Plate sug 
gestion came to the Tasting-Test Kitch- 
en, there were excited exclamations of 
approval. The arrangement is colorful 
and so very easy to achieve. We hailed 
it as just the loveliest thing for a girls’ 
party, Sunday supper, or when the “old- 
er’ girls get together to discuss Farm 
Bureau programs. And here it is: 


with 


Fruit Salad Plate 


Line a large serving plate with crisp 
lettuce. Arrange four or five individual 
mounds of choice fruit on the lettuce. At 


By Ruth Jacobs 


Help-Yourself-Salad of 
delicious fruits is popular 
summer 


t 


this season of the year, w 
use strawberries, bananas, 
fresh or canned pineapple 
canned peaches or pears, 
and orange or grapefruit 
sections, or green grapes 
Serve at once with sma 

toasted cheese or chicken sandwiches or 
crisp wafers and a hot beverage. Pass a 
fluffy salad dressing made as follows: 


appetites 


lemon juice 

g teaspoonful of 

mustard 

4 teaspoonful of 
nutmeg 

1 cupful of heavy 
cream, whipped 


4 beaten egg yolks 

6 cupful of sugar or 
strained honey 

16 cupful of fruit juice 
(pineapple, peach, 
or pear) 

2 tablespoonfuls of 


l 


Combine the beaten egg yolks, sugar 
or honey, fruit juices, mustard, and nut 
meg in the upper part of a double boiler 
Beat thoroly and cook until smooth and 
thick, stirring occasionally. Cool, an 
when ready to use, fold in the whipped 
cream.—Mrs. L. C. C., Iowa. 


Banana, All-Bran Bread 


14 cupful of shorten 11% cupfuls of gener- 
ing al-purpose flour 

6 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of 

1 egg, beaten baking powder 

14cupfulsof mashed 1% teaspoonful of 
bananas soda 

2 tablespoonfuls of 1% teaspoonful of 
water salt 

1 teaspoonful of va 16 cupful of chopped 
nilla nut meats (may be 

1 cupful of all-bran omitted) 


Cream the shortening and sugar unt 
smooth. Add the beaten egg and mix 
thoroly. Combine the mashed bananas, 
water, and vanilla, and add to the 
creamed mixture. Stir in the bran, then 
the flour which has been sifted with the 
baking powder, soda, and salt. Add the 
nut meats, if desired. Place in a greased 
loaf pan and bake in a moderate oven 
350 degrees F. for about 1 hour. Cool in 
the pan and serve.—Mrs. L. R. O., Pa. 
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] lice and grated rind 


The most exciting muffins can be mad 
from this Banana, All-Bran Bread Recipe. 


We served them warm with butter, and 


ra crumb went to waste.-—R. J. 


My Own Swiss Steak 


’urchase one slice of round steak, cut 
about 114 inches thick. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with salt and pepper and pound 
or dredge well with 1 cupful of flour. 
Heat bacon and suet fryings (% cupful 
n all) in a heavy skillet or Dutch oven. 

\dd the meat and brown on both sides. 
\rrange 6 carrots (quartered), 6 small 
nions, and 1 green pepper (shredded) 
sound the meat. Pour over 2 cupfuls of 
canned tomatoes and sprinkle with salt 


and pepper. Cover tightly and simmer | 


or bake in a slow oven of 325 degrees F. 
for 114 to 2 hours. Serve the meat on a 
arge > platens with the sauce poured over 
t. Border with mashed potatoes or new 
potatoes, buttered. Serves 6. 


always good served 
were surprised at the éxcel- 


\ew peas are 
plain, but we 


lence of them when a few tiny white onions | 
great handful of lettuce were added | 


cooked tender. Season with butter, salt, 
1 pepper, and serve hot.—R. J. 


Lemon Refrigerator Cookies 


upful of butter al-purpose flour 
cupful of sugar 9 teaspoonful of 
egg soda 
lo teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar 
14 teaspoonful of salt 


of 1 lemon 
)'o cupfuls of gener- 


Cream the butter and sugar until 
nooth and fluffy. Add the egg and mix 
thoroly. Add the juice and grated rind of 
e lemon, then the flour which has been 
sifted with the soda, cream of tartar, and 
salt. Mix to a smooth, firm dough and 
mold into one or two rolls. W rap in heavy 
vax paper. Store in the refrigerator 
rany other cool place until firm. Slice 
n, arrange on baking sheets, and bake 
1a moderate oven of 375 degrees F. 
his recipe makes about four dozen 
cookies. These cookies are crunchy, and 
the lemon gives them a delightful ti ing. 
Mrs. W. H. McP., Mo. 


Fresh Cherry Pudding 


[his is my very favorite summer 


| cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of 


egg soda 
tabl spoonfuls of % teaspoonful of salt 
nelted butter 2 cupful of chopped 
upful of fresh, nut meats, Pe. 
pitted cherries sired 


upful of flour 


Place the sugar, egg, and melted but- 
n a bowl and mix thoroly. Add the 
s. Stir in flour which has been 


sifte with the soda and salt. Add the 


icats and mix. Place in a greased 
floured shallow-loaf pan 8 by 8 
baking dish. Bake in a 

te oven of 350 degrees F. for 
bout 30 minutes. Serve warm with plain 
pped cream, or with a vanilla 


Serves 6.—Mrs. R. B., IIl. 


Aches or 


4 concentrated extract of beef and 
egetables is available for the homemaker. 
' ts deliciously seasoned, and a spoonful 
‘ves interest to dull gravies, stews, and 
oups. Use it, too, as a foundation beef 
‘ack for soups or casserole dishes—we 
































































“SUPERFEX 


IS DESIGNED FOR RURAL HOMES 
Makes Cold by Burning kerosene 


THOUSANDS OF USERS 


in all parts of the country will 
tell you that Superfex Oil Burn- in dubemenen 
ing Refrigeration does every- 
thing we claim for it. Early | 
models have been delivering 
dependable performance for a 
more than eight years. l 
Made by the Perfection Stove 
Company, everything about ) 
Superfex is designed for trouble- 
free rural use. There are no 
moving parts. It is built to last 
a long lifetime. 
JUST LIGHT IT..THAT’S ALL 
Just light the handy kerosene 
burners.In about two hours or less 
they go out automatically. But 
Superfex keeps right on working. 
You get twenty-four hours or 
more of refrigeration with one 
lighting of the burners! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 

You will want to know more 
about Superfex —how it saves 
steps—keeps foods fresh — 
enables you to make use of 
left-overs, freeze unusual 
desserts and make delicious 
chilled salads. You will want 
to know about the new im- 
provements that make Superfex more 
convenient and more beautiful. You 
will want to know about its surpris- 
ingly low operating cost. 

Our new booklet, which tells you 
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Perfection burners are 
especially designed for 
Superfex. These burners, 
together with the Super 
Condenser Top, insure 
dependable refriger 
ation with the lowest 
operating cost. 





all of these things, will be mailed 
upon request. Just send us your name 
and address on the coupon below. 


DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: Write for details. 
The territory you serve may still be open. 





J 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


SUPERFEX Ye OL Bernises Kefpigeralor 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
PERFECTION STOVES AND RANGES 
The Mark of Quahly 7X 
7681-B Platt Ave. * Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentiemen : 
 lwoeuld like to know more about Superfex Oj! Burning Refriger- 
ation and its extremely low operating cost 


0 Please send me your free booklet. 


NAME ” 





MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


ES ED | Ser acwen ee aeenen sectakenraie's ois es 


TOWN _____ STATE iis 
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for 75¢ VALUE 
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APPETITES come “a-running” 
when Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
crackle in milk or cream. 

At grocers in the Mother 


Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 
RICE KRISPIES 


LISTEN to Gene and Glenn every week- 
day morning at 8—Stations WHO, WOC, 
KOIL, KMBC, WIBW. 
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ace” SEPARATOR 


Don't buy a separator until you write us. 
Lower Prices—Closest Skimming. Built to last 
« lifetime. Over 50,000 in use.—7 sizes—175 
to 1000 Ibs. Money Back Guarantee. 


30 DAYS TRIAL—EASY PAYMENTS 


Write for literature and prices. Prompt 
shipments from Houston, Okla. City, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Des Moines.—Write today. 
No obligation. 

A SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 10,4007 N. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 
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Use the Best » > 
SEALERS and COOKERS t a 


Burpee invented Home Can Sealers and pio- 
neered every practical improvement. Far ahead 
in smooth, efficient performance and long life. 
Endorsed by leading home canning authorities. 
Priced to meet every need. Investigate the ex- 
clusive quality features of the complete Burpee 
line. See at your dealer's or write for circular. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO, 





2625 N. Kildare Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


| like it so much added to boiling water a 
| quick, hot, delicious consomme. 


Alaska Lunch 


Brush a deep baking dish with « 
add a 1-inch layer of thinly sliced ray 
potatoes. Add a 1-inch layer of flake 
salmon, tuna, or any other cooked fish 
Add 2 cupfuls of cooked peas, then a: 
er layer of potatoes. Top with a cupfy 
of ground, raw carrots and one fin 
chopped onion. Season each layer wit! 
salt and pepper. Combine the juice fro; 
the canned fish with enough milk ¢ 
measure 2 cupfuls. Add 2 tablespoonfi 
of melted butter and pour over the 
gredients. Bake in a moderate o\ 
350 degrees F. for about 45 minutes 
Sometimes I sprinkle 4% cupful of but. 
tered crumbs over the top before baking, 
Serve from the dish in which mixture 
was baked. This needs only hot rolls, 
relishes, and a light dessert to make it a 
meal. Serves 6.—Mrs. A. H. S., Minn. 


Have you noticed that a popular brani 
of cake chocolate is now packed with each 
I-ounce bar wrapped in wax paper? Iti 
ready to use and makes no muss in cutting 
or breaking. For further convenience, each 
bar is marked so that it breaks easily int 
l4-ounce portions, exact measure.—R, J 
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The Farm Stand 


[ Continued from page 22 


tended to increase the average speed. T 
counteract this tendency I placed more 
signs in each direction on the approach 
to the stand. After noticing the number 
of customers increasing with the quapn- 
tity of signs, I went a step further and 
stretched the series still farther down the 
highway. This bettered the chance of at 
tracting the attention of the driver, or of 
giving the other half of the family ample 
time in which to persuade the driver to 
stop and shop at our roadside store. 

Motorists approaching the stand on 
the far side of the highway found it 
difficult to pull out of the line of traffic 
and across to the left side to stop. This 
was solved to a great extent by increas- 
ing the number and attractiveness of the 
signs along this side and by stretching 
the series approximately a half mile 
down the road. 

Display of the produce was another 
important consideration in selling. As 
the different crops were ready for the 
market, the sections of the center rack of 
the stand were filled with each and lent 
an appetizing appearance to the displa) 
as a whole. This arrangement gave the 
impression of a large stock and at the 
same time lessened the spoilage loss. 

In alike manner the ground in front of 
the stand was utilized in setting up a 
attractive and eye-opening display. At 
times melons, squash, and apples would 
be neatly arranged for a distance of % 
feet across the frontage. 

As in a store, a customer likes atten- 
tion. In my business this was just as im 
portant. At the busiest time of the day, 
usually in the late afternoon hours, it wa 
necessary for as many as four of te 
family to be at the stand all the time 
We were all courteous without being 
high-pressure. When a customer finished 
shopping he was given a small, attrat- 





tively wrapped bunch of fresh parsley: 
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When a shopper seemed in no hurry 
and business wasn’t pressing at the mo- 
ment, the clerk made it a point to show 
the gardens where the produce was 
grown. This practice made for increased 
customer confidence. 

The main reason people stop at a road- 
side stand is that they desire really fresh 
produce. In the case of corn this was Car- 
ried a point further. Instead of picking it 
beforehand, it was picked while the cus- 
tomer waited. With each call we went to 
the patch and picked it fresh from the 
stalk. If the shopper wished to select his 
own ears of corn, he had that privilege. 

Another practice adhered to strictly 
was the weighing of purchases in the 
open where the customer could observe 
the measuring. Along this same line was 
the rule followed in the sale of water- 
melons. After every picking each water- 
melon was weighed and priced according 
to weight. For the greater part of the 
melon season they were retailing by the 
pound on the nearest large-city market. 
Many customers were won over by point- 
ing out the weight and approximately 
the price a melon would draw on the big- 
city market as compared to the price 
the Farm Stand asked. A medium-sized 
melon was taken from the display and 
kept under glass, with small paper 
spoons near by in order that every pur- 
chaser might sample the melon. 


RE CORD-KEEPING and management 
of the stand income was an important 
element in its success. A ledger sheet was 
used and every purchase was recorded 
for the purpose of checking up at the end 
of a day, and also for use in determining 
the quantity to be grown for the next 
season. Calls for items not included in 
the variety handled by the Farm Stand 
were jotted down, and if the demand in 
the course of the season was sufficient, 
the product was added to the next sea- 
son’s planting. 

In the planting of produce, considera- 
tion was given to the time it would likely 
be ready for consumption. If it were 
possible to get any one product ready 
ahead of the general market flood, or 
even a week or two weeks in advance, the 
total revenue. from this item was in- 
creased by somewhat higher pre-season 
prices. This applied for the late season as 
well. It was most practical in the case of 
corn, when as high as four plantings were 
sown. A post-season crop of this sort 
added to the stand’s income and length- 
ened the period of its activity. 

Strictly day-old eggs constituted 
another important item among the va- 
nety handled by the stand. Only special 
orders for poultry were filled, but in ad- 
dition to killing and cleaning the chicken 
it was dressed ready for the oven with 
no plus cost above the prevailing market 
price at the time. 

The farm home kitchen was equally 
Productive. On holidays, when traffic 


was | 


leavier than usual and trade at the 


stand was correspondingly brisk, Moth- 
er and the girls made cottage cheese 
irom rich Guernsey cream. Its popu- 
larity grew and it was soon necessary to 
have some on ice at all times. Fresh 
kitchen-made candies in small and at- 
tractive packages were fast-moving. 
_My experience has proved to me that 
the roadside market can be operated 
with success by remembering one general 
Tule that applies for every phase of the 
work ‘ 


Chat rule is, “Be businesslike.” 



































What the sea has lost in romance 
. it has gained in priceless safety 


Beano romantic 
legends of the sea are harsh tales 
of brutal hardship and heart- 
breaking tragedy. For thousands 
of years, men pitted their puny 
might against the conquering 
elements. And only during recent 
years have the works of man 
overcome the perils of the sea. 


The contribution that Exide 
Batteries have made to greater 
safety at sea, through these years 
of progress, has been an impor- 
tant one. It was an Exide Battery, 
for instance, that made possible 
the flashing of history’s most fa- 
mous radio distress signal over a 
quarter-century ago—the signal 
that saved 750 persons from the 
sinking S.S. Republic. Without a 
dependable source of power in 
emérgencies, many of the pro- 
tective devices that have been de- 
veloped would have been useless. 





Today on vessels large and 
small Exide Batteries assure 
in emergencies the operation 
of radio, searchlights, running 
lights, steering gear, fire protec- 
tion, pumps and other safety 
equipment. 


With the experience of marine 
users to guide you, there is no 
need to take a chance when you 
require a new battery for your 
ear or truck. You know that 
Exides have proved their depend- 
ability for nearly half a century 
in many vital services. Is there 
any other battery that so thor- 
oughly merits your confidence? 
Exides are priced for every car 
and truck owner. Look for the 
sign of the nearest Exide dealer 


—symbol of honest service. 
a 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia... The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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MUDDY SHOES 


Dirt and mud can make any shoe look old 
and dingy. But here’s a quick, easy way to 
remove all signs of dirt—clean and polish 
shoes, and cover scuffs at the same time. 








SHINED LIKE NEW 


Just spread on Bixby’s JET-OIL. All dirt 
and mud disappear like magic! And the fine 
dyes in Jet-Oil cover scuff marks thoroughly. 
Restores new-shoe look in a jiffy! 











FASTEST WAY 


No hard rubbing or polishing with Bixby’s 
Jet-Oil. It’s quick and easy to use... nota 
bit messy. Good for the leather, too. Always 
keep a bottle of Jet-Oil on hand. 











WORLD’S 


FASTEST 
SHINE 


15¢ 


in all colors 





Two Beautiful Double 


Rolls Developed (9 Bears Douvle 


Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 
Tone prints, 25c coin 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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The New 
Adventures of 
Mister Benny Blue 


By 
Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Synopsis: Benny Blue has run away from 
the farm and the three corncrib rats who were 
going to do him harm. He and his friend, 
““Mushy” the river rat, sailed away from the 
corncrib rats on a funny raft. They hid in the 
cattails along the riverbank until the corn- 
crib rats were gone. Then they decided to 
hide the raft and themselves somewhere 
along the riverbank until the corncrib rats 
had given up the search for good and all. 


PART V 


THEM blarsted corncrib rats! Them 
varmints!”’ said Mushy to Benny Blue. 
“They don’t be satisfied that other peo- 
ple wants to be honest.”’ 

Benny Blue and Mushy were working 
hard. They were pushing the raft into a 
small cave along the riverbank. It was 
such a shallow cave that they had to 
take the stovepipe down in order to 
push the raft in. Benny Blue’s fat blue 
cheeks were smutty from stovepipe soot 
and his overalls were not so tidy as when 
he had set out. But Benny was_not 


afraid of getting his hands dirty nor of 


working hard. He had been raised on the 
farm, and he knew that hard work makes 
one happy. 

“There’s lots of people in the world 
like them corncrib rats,”’ said Benny to 
Mushy. “I’ve not been many places. 
Still I’ve been about a little. The corn- 
crib rats make their living by stealing 
other people’s grain. I do not intend to 
make speeches tor them just because I’m 
a senator.”” And Benny Blue’s bright 
little eves looked quite determined. 

“Right you are, Senator, sir,” said 
Mushy, looking admiringly at Benny 
Blue. “ Now there vou are,” he contin- 
ued, mopping his funny face with his 


Benny dug his little claws 
into Mushy’s red suspenders 
and slowly Mushy shoved of 





little round cap. “It’s as snug and sh 
shape as you could ask of any harbor 
“But it shows,” said Benny, thought 
fully, wondering what “harbor’’ meant 
“We'll soon fix that,” said Mus! 
and he plunged into the water. With his 
strong legs churning he set out for t 
cattails and came back time and tin 
again, bringing armloads. Benny BI 
stayed on the raft and set the catta 
in the shallow water along the riverbank 
right in front of the small cave. Y 
would never have known that it was not 
a real cattail forest. The raft in the sha 
low cave was completely hidden. 
“We better chain her up in here s 
she won’t break loose,’”’ Mushy said 
“No tellin’ how long we’ll have to hid 
away. Ef’n it comes on to blow wh 
we're gone, she might work loose and 
then a pretty kettle of pickled fish we'd 
be in.” 
So he fastened the raft to the roots 
a tree which came down thru the ro 
of the cave, and it was then that Ben: 
Blue made a terrible discovery. Mus! 
had said they would go to the cave 
the ‘“Moler’s Mining Corporation 
That, bless your little hearts, was uJ 
the river quite a dash, and Benn 
could not swim a single stroke! Wher 
this thought came to him, he fell dow: 
on the water barrel on the raft ané 
looked with despair at Mushy. Mush 
was getting ready to plunge off the ra 
and start swimming for the mines 
“You'll have to go ahead, Mush 
Benny said at last. “I'll stay here.” 
“What?” shrieked Mushy, his itt 
beady eyes shining with astonishment 
“Whatever’s come over you, Sen 
sir?’’ And after we’ve been to al 
work hidin’ the raft! Them corner 
is apt to come back in that flat-b 
scow they calls a boat most any m! 
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Of course, they may not find the raft, 
but I shan’t have a moment’s peace, sir, 
leavin’ you here. Ef’n you don’t go, I 
n't go.” 
Boe you must,” said Benny Blue, 
fit “You see, Mushy, I can’t swim.” 
Well!” exclaimed Mushy, and he 
looked with amazement at Mister Benny 
Blue. “I thought senators could do 


” 


everythin’! That’s why we elect 'em. 
\lushy could think just so far and 
then he had to stop. He had thought 


just that far and now he was stopping. 

‘Sufferin’ cats!”’ he kept saying over 

| over to himself. 

After a long while, he began thinking 
gain. At last he said, “Tell me, sir, 
ef'n senators can’t swim, are they good 
at hangin’ on?’ 

“Oh, my,” said Benny Blue, “that’s 
the best thing a senator does. There’s 
practically no losing them. They hang 
on forever.” 

Mushy pushed his round, damp cap 
of his funny little face. He looked at 
Benny and anyone could tell he was 
about to have an idea.~All at once he 
jumped up and cried, “Well blarst me 
hide! Why didn’t I think of it before?” 
T {INK of what?” asked Benny, very 
curious indeed. 

And just then they heard a splashing 
up the river. They had worked so busily 
that neither one of them had noticed 
that morning was coming. The sky was 
gray and the river was light. They 
between the cattail forest they 
had built, and sure enough, the three 
corncrib rats in their flat-bottom boat 
searching the river again. They 
were on the opposite side of the river 
uite a ways up. 

“Come along,” cried Mushy, spring- 
ing to his feet. Benny Blue stood firmly 
beside the water keg. 

“You must go, Mushy,” he said. “I 
m not afraid—well,” he said, since he 
was a very honest little fellow, “‘not so 
ery afraid. Besides, they may not come 
in here.” 

‘T’ll show you how,” said Mushy. 

But I can’t swim, and what’s worse,” 
said Benny, hanging his head with 
shame, “I cannot bear to get my feet 
It gives me the shivers and the 
creeps at 

hen you will have to have the goll y- 
said Mushy, sternly. “This 

no time to worry about wet feet. Since 
senators are good at hanging on, you 
pon my back and hang onto my sus 

I’|l do the swimming ef’n you 


peered 


were 


wet. 





5 
wobbles! 


will do the hangin’ on.” And with that, 
is off the raft silently without mak- 

ng a ripple. 

Benny dug his little claws into 

Mushy’s red suspenders, and slowly 


Mushy shoved off. He could not swim 
as tast with this load, but he did very 
well swimming quietly. The black water 
| the river along the shore broke into a 
‘Y” which began at the 
's sharp nose and spread out be- 
Benny’s heart beat like a snare 
n a street-corner band. 
ast he opened one little eye and 
d out. Water was on all 
ind there wasn’t a dry space to be 
Moreover, his feet were wet and 
very, very unhappy. Still he 
ng on, and after what seemed at least 
ten vears, they came into the large cave. 
Mushy swam right into it and it grew 
dark, but Benny could see 
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You'll Drop More Pests 


.22’s? 


With Super-X you increase your sport 100% and 
help clear woods and fields of crows and all the 


pests that destroy game and crops! 


EXTRA CLEAN —that’s Super-X! The clean, in- 
visible lubricant on the Lubaloy-coated bullet — 
not a grease—makes Super-X CLEAN IN 
HANDS AND RIFLE! Lengthens barrel life. In- 
creases accuracy. Super-X non-corrosive prim- 
ing further assures a clean rifle bore. Mail the 





Coupon for further information! 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


For plinking and target prac- 
tice, where the long rangeand 
power of Super-X aren’tneed- 
ed, shoot Western Standard 
Velocity .22’s. Smokeless! 
Accurate! Non-Corrosive! 
Greased lead bullets or Luba- 
loy with iavisible Lubricant. 
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GE WILLARD’S, Box 3535-P, Cleveland Heights, ‘Ohio a 





NEW KIND OF 


SEAL 


For Jams. 
Jellies. etc. 


JIFFY-SEAL 


FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GLASS OR JARI 


Marvelous new invention seals any 
glass or jar. Saves time—money—la 
materials. No wax to melt—no tin tops to to boil. Perfect 
seal every time. Try Jiffy-Seals—the transparent film 
invention now used by millions. At grocers, neighbor 
hood or 10c stores. send 10c for full-size package 
to CLOPAY CORP., 1288 York Street, Cincinnati, O 






With Supe 


Go after pests with Super-X .22’s! Stalking is 
so much easier because of their LONGER 
RANGE, HIGHER SPEED and POWER! 


Close approach in the open is unnecessary! So 
why limit your sport to the more difficult, short 
range shooting and hard stalking with ordinary 
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Look for the distinc- 
tive Western pack- 
age — always Red 
Yellow and Bluel 


WINCHESTER 
Model 69 


Ask your dealer to show 
you this extremely accurate, 
new, Bolt Action Repeater. 
Military-type action. 25-inch 
barrel! Latest Winchester 
sights. 5 or 10-shot box mag- 
azines. Low in price! 


Western Cartridge Company, Dept.F11,East Alton, Illin 
Send your FREE leaflets on Super-X, the extra 


ciéan .22 cartridge 
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FREE BOOK Siontans, Idaho. 
Oregon Farms. Low Rates. Write 


E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 629, G. W. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


E€ROSLEY ICYBALL 
REFRIGERATOR 


USES KEROSEN 
TO MAKE ICE 

Costs 2c or less 
a day to run w 


Ideal for farms, country homes, 
camps, boats, ete. Gives ice cubes. 
Roomy—3 cu. ft. NET capacity. No mov- 
ing parts—nothing to wear or cet out of 
order. Most economical refrigerator 
ever invented. Turns heat 
to ice. Handsome. Unbe- 
lievably low priced, yet high 
quality. See it at your Crosley 
dealer or write us. 

THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Dept. SF-6 Cincinnati, Ohie 


orth Dakota, 
Washington, 
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| for it. Slowly he drew alongside 
| with one glad bound, Benny hopped up 
| on the dry shelf of the rock. He helped 
| Mushy crawl out, and the poor old fellow 

| was so tired that he fell over on his back 





New Way to 


MEASURE OIL VALUE 


After you drain and refill your crankcase, 
how far do you go before you have to add 
the first quart? If you don’t know, it’s worth 
checking. This simple test gives you the 
real measure of oil economy and of oil 
quality, too. Because the oil that stands up 
best between refills is giving your motor the 
best lubrication. Try the “First Quart” 
Test with Quaker State. See if you don’t 
go farther than you ever did with any other 
oil under similar driving conditions. Quaker 
State Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 


Retail Price ...35¢ per Quart 














HERE’S NOTHING 

like good old Blue 
Ribbon for malt pur- 
ity, wholesomeness 
and quality. And you 
get 3 big pounds of 
it when you ask for 
Blue Ribbon Malt— 
the biggest malt value 
—yesterday, today, 
always! 





© 1936, P*P Corp, 


BLUE RIBBON MALT 


America's Biggest Sel/er 


SuccessFut Farmine, June, 1936 





as well in the dark. He saw a rock, 
ledge ahead of him. It was at the ver 
back of the cave and Mushy was headed 


UW 


with all his four strong little claws u; 
the air, and there he lay panting. 

The corncrib rats had passed by on 
the other side of the river, but there was 
no knowing when they would come back, 
snoopy things! 

“You’re a brave fellow,” said Be 
Blue, taking out his polka-dat handker 
chief from his overall pocket and wiping 
his face daintily. “My, how good it 
seems to get on dry land.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mushy, who 
was beginning to get his breath. “But 
we have no time to be swapping yarns, 
There is no telling when those rascals 
will be stopping by here. It is quite a 
climb. Come on!” 

And then Benny saw there was a path 
running up from the rocky ledge in 
sort of a “Z” up the side of the cave’s 
wall. This was much better, for Benn) 
was a splendid climber, and he trotted 
along close behind Mushy, wondering 
how high they would go. After a long 
climb, they came to another rocky shelf 
This was the front porch of the Moler’s 
Mining Corporation. On a huge door 
were the words “ Moler’s Mining Corpo 
ration.” The door had many bolts and 
iron hinges and a little peephole with 
iron shutters across it. Mushy began to 
thump loudly on the door. 

“Avast, there, mateys!”’ he cried. 
“Give way to a couple of brave sailors in 
distress!” 

And Benny thought to himself that 
they certainly were in distress, for the 
corncrib rats had come around the cat- 
tail forest and were looking into the cav 
below them. Their flat-bottom boat had 
a lantern, and there was no telling when 
they would flash it on the ledge where 
Benny and Mushy stood. Benny knew 
even if they were lucky enough to get 
inside that door they would never dare 
to come out, for those scallywags would 


| wait there until their whiskers turned 


white with age. They were just that kind 

Benny gave Mushy a sharp poke in 
the ribs and pointed silently down 
Mushy did not dare to rap on the door 


| again, but he had been heard. The shut 
| ter in the little peephole in the door was 
| opening. A pair of bright eyes looked out, 


and soon the big door opened slowly a 
tiny crack. It wasn’t a very big crack, 
but senators and river rats don’t need 
much room to scramble thru. Benny 


| and Mushy slipped thru the door and 
| closed it quietly behind them. Benny 
| looked all around. Where was he now! 


[ TO BE CONTINUED | 





Poetry That Charms 


Grace NOLL CROWELL’S delightful 


| work, Light of the Years, is the kind of book 


you want for your own. Her familiar, deeply 


| sympathetic philosophy is dear to the readers 


of Successful Farming. She prefers the me 


| lodic, well-loved designs, and her ability © 
| point out beauty in the simple things lifts her 


readers toward a Higher Good. Light of the 
Years may be had from Harper & Bros. 
New York, for $1.50.—Ruth Ejaine Wilson. 
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bath soap (including pine-needle, de- 
odorant, and water-softener soaps), hair 
soaps and liquid shampoos, mechanics’ 
soap, paint soaps, and silver soaps. 

Towel showers are more common but 
still very much appreciated by the bride. 
She can’t have too many towels—be 
they bath, hand, guest, dish, kitchen, or 
fingertip. During the party the guests 
may hem dish towels (the gift of the 
hostess) or embroider initials on towels 
the bride already has received. If you 
are giving colored towels, be sure to find 
the bride’s color preferences. 

Of course, we all think cupboard 
showers are ideal, but they do become 
rather uninteresting. After all, the young 
couple will have to buy the ordinary food 
staples whether they have furniture or 
towels or not. However, there are some 
canned foods which are really luxuries to 
most of us—foods the newlyweds won’t 
dare to serve until after the boost in in- 
come. Call it a “Midnight Supper Show- 
er” and tell your guests to bring canned 
sea foods (shrimp, crab, anchovies, tuna, 
sardines, and so on), dainty boxed crack- 
ers and tea biscuits, stuffed olives, choice 
teas, boxes of candied lemon and orange 
peel, and canned delicacies they’ve put 
up themselves. A case of fruit juices or 
ginger ale would be very desirable. The 
bride will be delighted with these re- 
serve-shelf goodies you have provided. 


B )X showers are very entertaining. 
Moreover, they offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the hostess who prefers to 
serve picnic style. If it’s a luncheon, she 
can distribute cake or candy boxes, each 
filled with individual salads, sandwiches, 
cakes, and deviled eggs, with a cup for 
the beverages which might be served in 
thermos bottles. If your guests are low 
on ideas, you can help them out with sug- 
gestions such as partition stocking boxes 
which just fit into bureau drawers, 
hankie boxes, vanity boxes, boxed sta- 
tionery, decorative match, cigarette, and 
bath salt containers, wastepaper baskets 
in box form, glove containers, recipe 
boxes, sewing boxes, and so on thru un- 
limited ideas. Basket showers are quite 
similar, of course, and have just as many 
possibilities. Book showers also come un- 
der the household classification. 

And now we come to the personal 
shower. Once more we must be careful to 
keep our gift choices simple and conserv- 
ative. Of course, this type of shower is 
common, but rare is the girl who has too 
much lingerie, tog many hankies or 
gloves for every single dress. If the group 
you are entertaining is large, it’s best not 
to concentrate on silk stockings, for usa- 
ble as they are, they do tend to rot if 
kept any length of time. Be sure to find 
out the bride’s correct size, so you'll save 
the busy lady the bother of exchanging 
the gift for a different size. 

As a parting shot in this do’s and 
don't’s for the bridal shower, remember 
that it isn’t the cost of the gift—it’s the 
usefulness! Don’t clutter the bride’s first 
home with things she can’t use. You may 
see them in prominent display when you 
visit her, but believe us, they’re relegated 
to distant closets as soon as you leave! 
Let yours be the gift she’ll own with true 
Pride—the one she will really use. 


30 Minutes with Davy Jones. . - And Back to 
life Again oa 


Swept Overboard 
in Midnight 











Monsoon, Frank 
Dryden Cheats 
the Sea 


Ne 






Frank Dryden, who battled 
Death, and WON! 
I check out, and my shipmates tell me they 
have to pry that flashlight out of my 
fingers... And by the way, it was still 
burning. After months of daily shipboard 
use, those Eveready batteries had the 
strength tosee me 
through. Because 
they were fresh when 
the mate bought 
them, I am able to 





Iv's almost midnight,” writes Frank Dry- 
den.“ A terrific wave comes over and sweeps 
me with it over the side. I freeze to the 
flashlight I’m holding, but I’m dressed for 
heavy weather. Oil-skins and sea-boots are 
pulling me under. To get out of them I 
have to hold the light under water. If it 








goes out, so will I. But I have to take that give you my story 
chance . . . Then the whistle blows... ‘ today. 
They can see my light! 2b 
“For 30 minutes I fight to stay afloat . .. Ee EVEREADY 
Every minute I expect my light to go out Weg BATTERIES 
. a shark to devour me. Then the ship “we 
manoeuvres alongside. It’s too rough to *, ARE FRESH 
launch a boat... they throw mea line... a) BATTERIES 


somehow I get it around me. Once on deck 


Once More the DATE-LINE is a LIFE-LINE 


| OUGMT TO. THESE LITTLE | 


THINGS SAVED MY LIFE | 
ONCE THEY'VE GOT WHAT ( — 
~ 




















1 MEAN EVEREADY pareD | 
BATTERIES, THE KIND. @ 
THAT CAN TAKE IT 





| WANT SOME SEA-GOING 
FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
> 











IT TAKES TO DO THEIR ) 
JOB WHEN THINGS ARE | | ; 




























par re TOUGH. | WOULDNT TAKEA | 
YOU MEAN Hl «now YOUR RS) CHANCE WITH BATTERIES 
‘SEA-GOING? pf: j CHP © >) THAT MAY HAVE GONE 
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} STALE ON A DEALERS 
SHELF 
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THEY USE THE OIL IN A NEW WAY 
FoR SOYALASTIC PAINT!” 


Glidden pays huge sums to the farming industry every month, 
in buying more soya beans than any other paint manufacturer! 
Glidden Soyalastic House Paint and Barn Paint utilize a// the 
advantages of soya bean oil, in a new way. This perfected, 
exclusive Glidden process assures unusual farm painting ad- 
vantages: Solid, substantial covering... Easy eae .- Good, 
full gloss.. Long wearing protection for all farm buildings. 

Give Glidden Soyalastic Paint atrial! Sell a pig and 

paint your barn—sell another and paint your house! 
Get started today! See your Glidden dealer mow, or write direct to: 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY e CLEVELAND, OHIO 

) 


LIVEN PALAIS 


PAINTS VAR AISHES LACQUERS -ENARTELS 















EVERYWHERE ON EVERYTHING 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Suceess in raising baby chicks is depend- 
ent upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs and ordinary drinking 
water often becomes infected with disease 
germs and may spread disease through your 
entire flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half your chicks. 
Use preventive methods. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water from the time the 
chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 

‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks, so thought I would tell 
my experience. I used to lose a great many 
of the little downy fellows from bowel trou- 
bles, tried many remedies and was about 
discouraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, 
lowa, for their Walko Tablets for use in 
the drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White Wy- 
andottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this Company thorough- 
ly reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Diagonal, Iowa. 

YOU RUN NO RISK 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is when used in the drinking water 
for baby chicks. So you can satisfy your- 
self as have thousands of others who de- 
pend on Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their little chicks. Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch 
results. You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 

WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 

Dept. 220 
Waterloo, lowa 

For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 

Poultry Supply Dealers. 





*1 DOES THE WORK OF *4 


When You Delouse with 


“CAP-BRUSH” 
ROOST APPLICATOR 


To kill lice and feather mites 

with our “‘Cap- hy We Roost 
Applicator, you use the full strength “Black Leaf 
40°’ but less of it, ‘‘Black Leaf 40’’ plenty of re- 
serve strength and the “‘Cap-Brush”’ employs it 
economically. The ‘‘Ca ap, Brush” has no bristles to 
absorb and waste liquid, hence makes your bottle of 

‘Black Leaf 40’’ go four times asfar. 


For individual bird treatment a 
drop in the feathers two inches be- 
low the vent with‘*Cap-Brush’’ kills 
body lice. A drop on back of birds’ 
necks kills head lice. 

**Black Leaf 40’’ is sold by dealers 
everywhere. Insist on original, 
factery-seated packages for full 

r 
yoeaeee! tte db 
& CHEMICAL CORPORA 
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Poultry News 


Great preparation is going for- 
ward to insure this year the same high- 
quality program offered each year by 
the International Baby Chick Associ- 
ation. Its conference will be held at Kan- 
sas City, July 20 to 23. 


e The Rhode Island Red Club of Ameri- | 


ca is now conducting a campaign for new 
members. 


2, to be given free to new members. 


These certificates may be applied as that | 
much credit on any hatching eggs or | 


breeding stock the new members may 


wish to purchase from the donating mem- | 


bers. J. B. Harness, Route 3, Yakima, 
Washington, secretary of the club, will 


be glad to give further information to | 


anyone interested. 


e The sixth World’s Poultry Congress | 


will be held at Leipzig, Germany, July 
24 to August 2 
are being made to interest a large party 
of poultrymen to attend this event. A 
good representation this year is especial- 
ly desirable because plans are under way 
to invite the Congress to the United 
States in 1939. Such an event would be 
of great v alue to the poultry industry of 
America. A splendid trip has been 
planned for the sixth Congress, includ- 
ing visits to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Holland, Germany, Poland, and 


England. Further information may be | 


obtained from Gustave F. Henser, Itha- 


ca, New York, secretary of The World’s | 


Poultry Science Association. 


e New York poultrymen who have con- | 


sistently used up-to-date methods for 
seven years have reduced their baby 
chick losses from 14 to Io percent, ac- 
cording to the Cornell University poul- 
try department. Emphasis is placed on 
obtaining chicks of high-quality, disease- 
free stock, the use of clean brooder hous- 
es with frequent cleanings, clean ranges, 
and the feeding of grain in troughs or 
hoppers all season. 


Fowl Paralysis 


DurINnG the past ten years fowl pa- 
ralysis has become an increasingly im- 
portant poultry disease problem. The 
presence of this disease has been reported 


| from practically every poultry-raising 


country of the world. Measured in dol- 
lars and cents the losses from fowl 
paralysis and the conditions commonly 
associated with outbreaks of this disease 
probably exceed those caused by any 
other poultry disease. 

Fowl paralysis was first observed 28 
years ago in Austria. The disease has 
been the subject of much investigation 
on the part of research workers, partic- 
ularly in recent years. However, the 
cause of fowl paralysis has not been de- 
termined. Asa result, successful measures 
of control have never been developed, 
and the devastating losses caused by this 
disease have continued unaVated, 

The Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station has announced during the past 
year that bacteria of the paratyphoid 
and typhoid groups were the cause not 


only of fowl paralysis but a number of 


The present membership is | 
donating gift certificates to the value of | 


this year. Special efforts | 
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How to Make 
Your House a Real 


-HOME- 


Make sure that you will have the 
sort of home you really want when you 
finish remodeling. Successful Farming’ 
newly revised free book, “How to 
Modernize Your Farm Home,” puts 
experts to work for you to save you 
many disappointments and costly mi 
takes. 

This big 52-page book shows you 
scores of ways to modernize your home, 
all in the best of taste. It describes the 
most interesting designs in wall and 
floor coverings, the most attractive 
and serviceable materials, the newest 
color schemes, and the latest hints on 
selecting and making draperies, on 
painting furniture—inspired touches 
that turn a farmhouse into a home. 

Remodeling will have no pitfalls 
with this book as your guide. Before 
and-after pictures from actual farm 
homes show you what you can accom- 
plish. Diagrams tell you exactly what 
to do. Write now to Successful Farm 
ing, 4406 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for a copy of “How to 
Modernize Your Farm Home,” sent 
postpaid for only 20 cents. 














Ar. NEW 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Plow & Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nureerymen. Fruit Growers, 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 


11179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn, 











other conditions commonly 
with this disease in naturally occurring 
reaks in the field. Also that intesti- 
varasites play an important part as 
actor to infection by the bacteria 
which cause the disease. The whole 
problem of infection and progress of this 
disease is so different from the common- 
accepted ideas of bacterial-induced 
diseases and is so complicated that sev- 
vears of research will be necessary 
before fowl paralysis is completely un- 
erstood. Possibly this explains why the 
cause has been hard to find. 

Now that the cause of fowl paralysis 
has been discovered, the first question 
of the poultryman is, “How is the dis- 
be controlled?”” Experiments 

progressed to the point where 
| suggestions can be made for the 
control of fowl paralysis and its associ- 
ated conditions. 

It is doubtful if a cure for this group 
f diseases in the chicken will ever be 
liscovered; the bacteria causing infec- 
tion are responsible for such a varied 
assortment of destruction in the body 
tissues of the bird. These bacteria are 
responsible for causing at least eight 
rather distinct conditions: (1) septice 
mia, commonly known as blood poison- 
ng; (2) “going light,” 
short duration in which the bird rapidly 
loses flesh; (3) anemia, paleness due to 
lack of sufficient red blood cells; (4) fowl 
paralysis; (5) leukemia 
disease of the blood in which there is 
an increased number of white blood 
) lymphomatosis, in which cer- 
tain ce Is infiltrate the tissues (“pearly 
or “gray eyes” are an example); 

phocytoma (two types) a condi- 
tion similar to lymphomatosis, but the 

infiltration of the cells causes grayish 
mors plainly visible to the naked eye; 
and (8 
this 
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group of conditions. 


F WL paralysis is of more economic 
importance to poultrymen than any of 
the other conditions. This disease occurs 
most frequently in birds 6 to 18 months 
ot age. The symptoms are so pronounced 
that even the most inexperienced may 


a condition of 


associated | 





(three types), a | 


other tumors associated with | 





recognize the disease. Symptoms of pa- | 


ralysis are common, the part of the body 
paralyzed depending on the nerve af- 
tected. There may be paralysis of one or 
both legs, or the wings. The bird may 
extend one leg forward or backward, one 
leg forward and the other backward, 
curl the toes, or have an in-co-ordinated 


gait. Often there are peculiar move- | 


ments of the head in a weaving or bob- 


bing motion, throwing the head over the | 


back or hanging the head down with the 
neck twisted and beak pointing upward, 
nple twisting of the neck. *There 
ay * partial loss of equilibrium with 
the bird often tumbling, particularly 
when excited. The general condition of 
the bird is usually good when symp- 
toms first appear. Recovery is not com- 
non. Death is hastened by the inability 
of the bird to get to food and water, 
‘Pearly eyes” or “gray eyes” are as- 
commonly with fowl paralysis. 


or si 
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dition the eye becomes grayish 
rly and the bird becomes blind in 
ected eye. One or both eyes may 
come affected. Altho this type of 
n may not be fowl paralysis 
technically, it has the same cause 
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investigators in the past have | 
Called this condition fowl paralysis. In | 


and, | 








Any belt driven farm machine 
does better work with 





» 


PULLEYS 


weatherproof 


fibre 


It is amazing what an improvement in machine per- 
formance these durable, hard-pulling Rockwood Pulleys 
make. It takes power, lots of power, to drive farm machin- 
ery to full capacity. But the tough, end-grain fibre surfaces 
of Rockwood Pulleys G-R-I-P the belt — surely and de- 
| pendably as no other pulley possibly can, and this insures 
ample power for the fastest feeds and heaviest cuts. 


GETS THE WORK DONE QUICKER 


Rockwood Pulleys save time because they get the work 
done quicker. They save money and expense for the user 
because they eliminate belt slip and the constant annoy- 
ance of shutdowns and repairs. If you have the power in 
your engine or tractor you can depend on Rockwood 
Pulleys to deliver all of it dependably and surely to the 
driven machine and get your work done quicker. 


INCREASES MACHINE OUTPUT 


Belt driven machines vary their capacities directly with 
their speeds. When thresher cylinders slow down they 
clog. When feed grinders slow down, they fill up. No 
amount of effort will push a log through a slowly revolv- 
ing saw. Silo fillers, blowers, fans all quit when the belt 
slips and their speeds become too low. Therefore, ma- 
chines equipped with Rockwood Pulleys are protected 
against such speed drops and their capacities usually will 
be increased. No machine can do its best work without them. 


Metal pulleys slip 
Rockwood pulleys grip 










The marvelous, new 


ie KWOOD 
BELT- 


wey PULL 
poh). 


—<“a rubber 
Do your belts ever get dry 
and hard? So they slip bad- 
ly and cause you loss of 
a time—cause you annoy- 
ance? Just use Rockwood 
Beit-Pull—takes just a few 
seconds to put on—and 
your belt slip stops instantly 

It puts new life in 
old belts, increases belt 
pull —adds grip. Recondi- 
tions belts that have lost 
their grip because of dry- 
ness. Wonderful for rubber 
belts. In large 25c tubes. $1 
quarts and $3 gallons. 
Order from your dealer. 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, INC., MAYSVILLE, KY 


of. Gen Fibre Products, In« 
DO NOT BUY A BELT DRIVEN MACHINE UNLESS IT HAS 
Rockwood Pulleys —they’re the best! 
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‘THE Aermotor Company has been making the most 

reliable pumping equipment for nearly 50 years. 
It has specialized in everything needed for pumping 
water for the farm, ranch or country home. If you 
need a windmill, electric pump or gasoline engine 
for pumping water, the Aermotor Company can sup- 
ply the most reliable outfit at remarkably low cost. 


The IMPROVED AERMOTOR is made of the 
very best materials in the largest and .best 
equipped windmill factory in the world. You can 
depend upon an AERMOTOR to give ~~ and 
satisfactory service. It runs in a breath of 
wind, pumps steadily in strong winds ant 
takes care of itself in heavy storms. 


It needs oiling but once a year. 


AERMOTOR ELECTRIC PUMPS and If 
. WATER SYSTEMS are the latest and // 
"best. They contain important ae (N ( 
,, features which make them most reliable | 
. and durable. If you intend to put running \ 
* water in your home, you should certainly \ 
. give us an opportunity to tell you all about 
the AERMOTOR WATER SYSTEMS. 


Write today ne free information about windmills, 
electric pumps and other pumping equipment. 
SucceESSFU! 








Electric 
Deep Well Pump 


Oakland, Des Moines 


Branches: 
Dallas, Minneapolis, 


June, 


AERMOTOR CO. 2500 Roosevelt Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas City 
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STEALS FUTURE INCOME 
OIL erosion destroys farms faster than 
most people realize. It works steadily 
and quietly, robbing American farmers 
of three billion tons of soil from fields 
and pastures every year! 

Hundreds have been forced to aban- 
don their farms because they failed to 
guard against erosion. What will your 
farm be worth ten years from now? 


Protect your own source of income and 
that of your childrén by stopping erosion. 
The cheapest and most effective method 
is cover. Grasses or legume crops hold 
topsoil, store moisture and nitrogen, 
eliminate weeds, and increase yields. 


Use plenty of seed, and be sure itis top 
quality. You will usually find it packed 
in Bemis “A” Seamless Seed Bags. 

BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. - ST. LOUIS 
The Standard Seamless Seed Bags of America 
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consequently, the same control measures 
may be followed by the poultryman. 

It has been mentioned that intestinal 
parasites are important in connection 
with fowl paralysis. Repeated experi- 
ments have shown that intestinal para- 
sites create an inflammation in the intes- 
tinal tract of the bird, which makes it 
easier for the bacteria causing the dis- 
ease to get into the blood stream. Thus, 
intestinal parasites are not only impor- 
tant in themselves, but are important 
as a cause of this group of diseases. Con- 
sequently, increased emphasis is placed 
upon the control of intestinal parasites 
which are already an important problem 
to the poultryman. 

Intestinal parasites may be controlled 
thru sanitation, rotation of yards, and 
the judicious use of reliable worm reme- 
dies. On farms which experience yearly 
outbreaks of fowl paralysis, a system of 
thoro, periodic disinfection with a good 
coal-tar disinfectant should be put into 
practice. This latter procedure should 
prove destructive to the bacteria which 
cause the disease in the farm flock. 


From the observations of the author, 
sanitation is becoming a lost art. The 
poultryman has had to listen to advice 
on better sanitary practices for many 
years. With him it is an old subject and 
consequently not a very interesting one. 
Many times he knows better, but as long 
as the flock is doing well, sanitary prac- 
tices usually receive but passing atten- 
tion. When disease appears in the flock, 
sanitation is given more attention. One 


should remember that sanitation is the | 
poultryman’s best weapon in preventing | 


disease. It should receive more and con- 
tinuous attention. 

In cases of outbreaks of fowl paralysis 
it is necessary to determine the type of 
parasite present. This may be done most 
easily by holding autopsies on birds 
showing the first symptoms of the dis- 
ease. The flock should then be treated 
for the type of parasite found. 

Two days after treatment for intesti- 
nal parasites the flock should be given a 
ration consisting of 15 percent dried 
whey in their regular mash for a period 
of seven days. In the case of coccidiosis in 
which the milk treatment is given, the 
dried whey treatment is not needed. In 
this instance, however, care should be 
taken that the milk treatment be con- 
tinued long enough, not less than 10 
days and usually 3 or 4 days longer than 
actually thought necessary, to insure the 
complete elimination of coccidia. 

The control of a disease as widely 
spread as fowl paralysis is not going to 
be an easy task. The poultryman must 
put forth his best efforts to reduce the 
prevalence of the disease to the mini- 
mum, or suffer flock loss —Dr. Mark 
Emmel, Florida Experiment Station. 


4-H Poultry Profit 


Poultry-raising is a popular and prof- 
itable program for Kansas 4-H Club 
members, as reported by E. R. Hal- 
brook, extension poultryman of the 
Kansas State College, in his summary of 
the past season’s report. There were 
1,845 members enrolled in the project, 
of which 1,325, or 72 percent, completed 
their work. The profit returned above 


cost o. production was $16,373, or $12.35 


per member.—R. R. Lashbrook, Kansas. | 





ARE YOU 


Popular? 


Do the boys and girls in your crowd seek 
your company—or do they try to dodge 
you? Sometimes it’s just the little things 
we do that make us disliked, and these 
faults can easily be remedied. 

Know the correct thing to do and th 
correct thing to say at all times. You’ 
save yourself many an embarrassing and 
self-conscious moment. 

Let “Youth’s Modern Manners,” writ- 
ten by Ruth Elaine Wilson for Successful 
Farming, be your guide. Ordered singly, 
each leaflet costs you 4 cents. You can save 
money by buying the whole series of 9 for 
15 cents. Order them today! 


(1) “Saturday Nighters,”’ What to do and what now 
to do on this important social night. 

(2) ‘*The Grand Theater Presents—”’ Al! about 
some pests we all know. 

(3) “Eating Out.’’ How to order a dinner correctly 

(4) “‘Going Places.’’ Much depends on your escort 

(5) ‘‘Danceomaniacs.’’ How to be a popular dance 
partner. 

(6) “‘Handsome Is—’’ Look to your personal ap- 
pearance! 

(7) **Rich—Not Gaudy.”’ The right clothes for the 
right occasions. 

(8) “‘So Glad You Came!”’ The duties of a host or 
hostess. 

(9) “Getting Along Together.”’ The importance 
of tact pall couiat adaptability. 





OVERWEIGHT? 


Get rid of your excess pounds! Re- 
capture the figure of your youthful 
slimness! Leaflet No. S-B-1 “Safe and 
Sane Reducing,”’ tells you how. Includes 
weight chart, menus, and diet hints. 
Price, only 4 cents. 














MOTHERS! Send for 
These Baby Care Leaflets 


OF COURSE you 
want to give your baby 
the best possible care 
you can. 

For only 15 cents you 
can get complete and 
clear instructions on all 
phases of baby care, 
valuable hints on feed- 
ing, dress, and habit- 
forming, from Success- 


ful Farming’s new baby service. In prepat 


ing this series, Beulah France, R. N., spett 
months in research and consultation with 
America’s leading baby specialists. 

Chapter 1. Before the Baby Comes... -* 
Chapter 2. Baby’s First Six Months ...* 
Chapter 3. Baby’s Second Six Months .* 
Chapter 4. Baby From One to Two.....* 
Chapter 5. Baby From Two On.. ¢ 


Entire series........-. 13 


Address all orders to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2506 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, lows 
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Poultry House Floor 
Built for a Slope 


H, )W to make a level concrete floor in 
a poultry house that, for drainage and 
sanitary reasons, is placed on a slope, is 
something of a problem. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a_ building 
plan for a floor that has been found sat- 
isfactory under varying soil conditions. 

The foundation is put down below 
frost line, from 18” to 24”” below ground, 
depending on the location. It extends 
above ground from 16” to 20”. After the 
foundation has been placed, the ground 
is leveled by a fill of earth or rock, then 
6" to 8” of crushed rock or hollow tile is 
placed above the grade line inside the 
foundation. This provides a dead-air 
space or insulating layer that helps in 
keeping the floor warm as well as dry. 
The crushed rock may be covered with 
heavy roofing paper as an extra precau- 
tion, if desired. 

Four inches of concrete is the right 


thickness for a poultry house floor. One | 


part cement, 2 parts sand, and 3 parts 
gravel (by volume) make a good floor 
mix. Experiments at Kansas State Col- 
lege have shown it is best to use the least 
possible amount of water that will pro- 
vide a workable mix. The more mixing 
water used, the weaker and softer will 
be the finished floor. In any case, one 


4 


should not use over 5% gallons of water 


to each sack of cement if a waterproof 


job is desired. 
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Cross section showing proper construction of 
poultry house floor built on sloping ground 


If the floor is to have its maximum 
strength and be waterproof, the con- 
crete should be cured and not dried out. 
To cure a concrete floor, cover it with a 
layer of sand, earth, or straw, and keep 
it wet for at least a week. In many in- 
stances, the concrete will be twice as 
strong if cured in this way as it would be 
if it were allowed to dry out before a 
thoro curing. 

Here are a few cautions that have 
saved some builders of concrete floors 
rom making serious mistakes: 

Be certain that the insulating layer of 
crushed rock is above the grade line so 
it will act as a sub-base drain. If the 
grade line is allowed to be above the 
porous material, water will tend to run 
into the crushed rock or tile and possibly 
result in a damp floor. Use only clean 
sand. Mix the concrete materials well. 
First-class concrete may be hand-mixed, 
but one must be sure that every particle 
ol gravel or stone is completely covered 
with a well-mixed mortar of cement and 
sand, sealing the surface perfectly. 

The cement should be tamped thoroly 
while the floor is being laid to make the 








ON THE FARMS 


OF AMERICA 


@ The Maytag has brought new wash- 
day freedom to nearly a million farm 
homes—homes with and without elec- 
tricity. Most farm women prefer a 
Maytag because it offers more for the 
money —more speed, convenience and 
thoroughness— more years of satisfac- 
tory service. Let the nearest dealer 
show you the one-piece, cast-aluminum 
tub; the Gyratator washing action, 
originated by Maytag, and its many 
other advantages. There is an easy 
payment plan. Only Maytag has the 


MULTI-MOTOR 


A simple, dependable, in-built gasoline en- 
gine designed for a woman to operate. Electric 
NF-3-36 


GASOLINE 


models for homes on the power line. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
NEWTON, IOWA 


FOUNDED 1883 * 
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SINGLE GUNS as low as $10.25 


New York, 85 Chamber St. 





SINGLE BARREL 


High Quality and Low Price. Backed by 65 years reputation. Balance, speed and 
accuracy make this gun unequalled for all game shooting. Made in Automatic Ejector 
and Plain Extractor with choice of different gauges and barrel lengths. 


Sold by all dealers. Send for descriptive folder 70-A on Single and Double Guns. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
71 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
San Francisco, 731 Market St. 


CHAMPION 


FULL CHOKE 


DOUBLE GUNS as low as $30.00 


Montreal, Coristine Bldg. 
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GERMICIDE 


PARASITICIDE 
DISINFEGTANT 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON 


FRE “FARM SANITATION” 


Write to Desk K-3-F Animal Industry Dept. of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


STANDARDIZED 












It’s afact! You can doa real job 
killing both sucking and chew- 
ing insects with SLUG SHOT 
alone. No poisonous residues; 
fruits and vegetables can be 
safely sold thout washing. 


New Low Prices on Large Packages 
250-Lb. Bbi., 9); c per Lb. 125-Lb. Keg, 10c per Lb. 
Contains our Stabilized Rotenone, specially treated by 
patented process against loss of killing strength 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 

Write for FREE Insect Enemies Chart, showing when 
and how to dust and spray. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 


29 Ferry Street Beacon, New York 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry 


140.000 wotek- 
fer SIEB OVERSIZE ses 


CHICKS 


You just can’t doubt the good judg- 
ment of 140,000 honest ult 

raisers who have bought FORT 

MILLION SIEB CHICKS. Their 
reference for Sieb’s Oversize Chicks 
s the strongest proof of their re- 
markable value that could possibt 

be offered. Sieb’s Chicks are ON NE 
GRADE ONLY, T HE BEST. Wonderful 
layers of large premium eggs and extra 
pounds of meat for broilers insures you 
















‘Freel 





a highly profitable flock. Send for our new << 
k, or order from thisad. We guarantee 100° 
live prepaid delivery. 
AVOID DELAY--ORDER NOW 
PRICES PREPAID 100 soo 1000 
Wha, Bro BI. Leghorns « » 57,95 $38,50$74.50 
3.3 Sectiene wn. » Wrands. 8.45 41.00 79.50 
pn. Orps-, Hark minoceas 8.95 43.50 84.50 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers. . 7. 45 36. 00 69. 50 
Light Mixed forLayers ... 6.95 33.50 64.50 
Heavy & Light Assorted. . 7.1 5 34.50 66.50 
Mixed Sexea chicks .... 5.95 28.50 54.50 
Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100. 
SEXED oreas: ‘Putters, $18.93; Mates, $4.48, Ay 
CHICKS lesz» eoente, ba sp ales, 
SIEB’S HATCHERY “Box 134, “‘Lincoin, it. 


CLOVER VALLEY 


MASTER BRED 


CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES 
3 backed by livability 
guarantee. Purebred sturdy stock. 
Selected, Bred, Mated 30 years by 
one of America’s oldest established 
firms. Assures more and larger eggs, 





bigger broilers, more profits. Blood tested. Order direct 
>» O. D. 


from this ad. Prepaid prices }* an ship ¢ 


Barred, Buff, White Rocks 50 $7.9: 





si 
8.C. Reds, Wh. Wyan. Bf. Orp. 4.50 7. 
White, Blk., Buff Minorcas ‘75 8 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns 4.20 7. 
Brahamas, Giants, Australorps 4 sy 8.9 
All Heavy Breeds Assorted 3.7 6.4 
Assorted 398 >.50 ‘ we 
Guarantee 100 live arrival and replace any you lose 


first two weeks half price. Get prices on sexed chicks. Im- 
mediate or future delivery. Catalog Free. Order todas 


CLOVER WALLEY POULTRY FARN FARM, , Box 12, RAMSEY, IND. 


LMS és CHICKS 


Low Summer Prices. Order now. Prompt 
d Chicks. 600 R.O.P. Males, 
: ams. Highest Pen, Illinois Egg 
High Pens past 5 years av. 249 to 
$2858.00 paid customers, 
Pul- 
















Contest 
295 Eggs per bird 
Nat'l. Chick Contests. U. 8 Fe lg Hatchery. 


forum Tested B.W_D. Free Catalog. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, “METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 












eockerels. Sexed straight breeds or Red- 
ks. One of the oldest in America with 

Farm and Pian for lnpeoving eg 
ted (Stained Antigen). 100% alive, 





Baby pullets or 
Rox Cross-bred chic 
a Master mrcodins 
prods sion B W Tes 


rite for FREE P get "MissouUR! POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 228, Columb: 








y 
» 
, 





New Low Prices (fi  tedie uies 
May 17th. All chicks hatched in new Smith Electric 
Machines of the latest type. All flocks bloodtested 
and’ culled for high egg production. We have thou 
sands of satisfied customers who say Dubois County 
Hatchery Chicks make them larger profits. Send in 
your order today for our big, thrifty over-size chicks 
We pay postage, guarantee live delivery and protect 
you against losses for 14 days. Barred, White, Buff 
Riocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons $7.45 per 100, $14.75 per 200 
$36.50 per 500, White, Buff, and Black Minorcas 
Silver Laced Wyandottes $8.00 per 100, $15.85 
per 200, $39.00 per 500. New Hampshire Reds 
$8.40 per 100, $16.85 per 200. White Giants 
$9.80 per 100. White Leghorns (Tom Barron Eng 
lish Strain), Mottled Anconas, Brown, Buff Leg 
horns $6.90 per 100, $13.65 per 200, $33.50 per 


500. Heavy Mixed $6.50 per 100, $12.85 per 200 
$31.50 per 500. Assorted Mixed $5.00 per 100 
$9.95 per 200. Prompt delivery. For discount on 


larger orders write for free literature. 


DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY 
Box 910, Huntingburg, India indiana 


WORLDS Bic DaILy HATCHES 
LARGEST of COLONIAL CHICKS 


, PRICES 


and YOUTCKEST ce tag All leading 


breeds and hybrids, 3c light mate 
= pe to ROP Sired chicks, Send 
contains 40 pages, 70 pictures, 19 feed 
4nd chick raising facts. Chicks 


mulas, 
aeons nOULINY PARNSS Rex @06,' Pleasant 
Obit he. x box Seay Psrencs: Coie 




















SEXED CHICKS 


Day-old pullets and 
cockerels $3.95 per 
hundred up. Post- 
paid. 100% alive 
arrival guaranteed. 
Customers in 43 
states. Catalog free. 
HayesBros. Hatchery 
24 Hayes Bidg. 
Decatur, Hlinois 














JUNE CHICKS BIG WINTE 
Order Rosclewa chicks N Ow ae LOWER JUNE ing roy Ls we ts 
“ start syime in Ser 


»ber. Leadir 
EATLY. REDUCED PRICES 








ron Leghorns. GR Dene ‘Ha t a 
ane ro Order ae ore final settings are 
today fo FREE ( ATALOG AND DISCOUNT PRICES 
ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM Bayon: Ohio 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet’s or any isoaue Wane 





CHICKS 


Turkey Poults — Ducklings 


Fluffy, sturdy, pure-bred chicks at $5.40 

per 100 and up. Also plenty of turkey 

poults and ducklings during June, July 
Se, and August. Order now. 


Boote’s Hatcheries Corp. 
General Office & Poultry Farm, Box 9, Worthington, Minn. 


LESH S -SEXED CHICKS- 


| All speseeesS y Ang s Famous 




















| 7-poin Control Pro- 
wy Ale edt eaier Breeds. Started, Sexed or Non-Sexed Chicks. 
TALOG FREE. Ask about our $2,250 cash prize contest. 
RUSK dtencanse Box ee wieson, mo. 









ers from every part the U.S. our b 
national laying contests. All these 





THE GREAT MONEY-MAKING STRAIN 


At the World's Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens 
both in 1933 and 1934, In the past 7 years in competition with the best breed- 


farm, Thousands of their sisters and daughters are used in our AAA flocks, 







irds have won 938 awards and cups at 
hens were raised on our own breeding 

























$40 per WEEK Net Income 
“From your AAA chicks, I have 400 
excellent pullets that began laying at 
® months We 
have been getting 20 
to 22 doz. eggs a day 
since Sept. 15 and 
cars Passing our 
home pay us 40¢ to 
15¢ a doz. Feed costs 
run $2.50 a day, net- 
y ting us $40 w eek for 
/ our work.’ 
MeCord, 
Nov. 2, 19 


Georgia, 


FREE CATALOG |) 
Ueitity, Standard 
ity. 





For 19 years we have maintained a large trapnest 
breeding farm to improve the laying qualities of our 
flocks. Over 12,000 poultry raisers order from us every 
year because they know they will get dependable, 


egg bred, easily raised chicks we its 
10 Varieties 


at moderate prices, 
NEW 
LOW 
PRICES 


FREE CATALOG 





Do Your Own Chick Sexing 

Special FREE booklet explains 
how you can save over 2c per 
pullet by doing your own sexing 
and then have the cockerels free. 











ili BOOTH FARMS, Box 626, Clinton, Mo. 
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500 Urry GRADE | 10 
525. 00 . Reds, White 
Ie Bi arred Rocks 

te Wyan., 





ree |95.00 
cea | 6.00 
7.00 33.15, 





lore , White, Buff 
3lack Minorcas 


|| New Hamp. Reds, 
|| Jersey Wh. Giants) 















Le ghorns, 


| 
Assorted | 
_| 
| 
Anconas | 





10 
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red or ley 50 
10.0! 00) 





oa 25 
48.75 





. | Fors Onter Utility Coad“ STROMBERG HATCHERY, Dept. 277. FORT DODGE, IOWA, or 4676 Manor Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 
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ioanes foann sans | | 
JERSEY GIANTS. 


material as dense as possible. It sh 
then be smoothed off carefull 

| much steel troweling while the c 
is plastic should be avoided, 
draws up large quantities of fine 
rial. Troweling for the purpose of p. 
ing the surface after the cement 
partly hardened is recommended 
poultry house floors. This smooth t 
will 

toes in scratching and 
cleaning.—Penn Thompson, 


Mark Broody Hens 


MarKING broody hens will gr 
assist in eliminating waste in the pot 
flock,” 
Waiford of the Purdue University | 
tension Service who goes ahead to 

“The loss of egg production thru br 
ness of an individual hen is only « 
the losses involved. While the h 
broody she sets on and spoils the 
of produci ng birds. She also causes 
gestion in the nests with fighting 
breaking of eggs. Besides that, any of 
eggs which may be set are likely 
velop into offspring with broody + 
dencies. 

This habit may be reduced in tl 
flock, he says, by confining broody | 
in a specially made coop. This may b 
made of slats or wire but should be s 
arranged that there are no 


becat 


"171 
will fac 


Kans 


It is desirable that the coop be equippe 
with well-filled drinking cups and tee 
troughs. After a few days in such a coo 
hens will get over their broodiness 
Many successful poultrymen, he sug 
gests, put a colored leg band on eac 
bird as they go thru the broody coops 


The first year they follow the practice ot 


marketing all birds which become brood) 
as many as three times. Each year they 
tighten the restrictions on broody hens 
Since broodiness is largely an inherite: 
characteristic, they are able to reduc 
losses from this source to a minimun 
within a few years. It is equally impor 
tant to use males from non-broody fam 
ilies so that they 
this serious, profit-losing 


Alfalfas 


| Continued from page 


characteristic 


sack, common alfalfa, and strains fron 
southern states. 

Ladak Alfalfa, a variety importe 
from northern India and grown to som 
extent in the Great Plains and wester! 
states, also shows considerable resistance 
to alfalfa wilt. Ladak Alfalfa tends t 
make a particularly heavy first cutting 
and to become dormant earlier in the ta 
than Grimm. It recovers more slow 
after cutting. 

Hardistan Alfalfa, a variety develope 
in Nebraska from a field which traced t 
Turkestan seed, is one of the most wilt 
resistant varieties available commercia 
ly at this time. It is also cold-resistant 
Hardistan traces to an old alfalfa fielc 
in Dawson County, Nebraska, 
survived-year after year, while surround 
ing fields killed out badly. There are 4 
to so fields of Hardistan Alfalfa in Ne 
braska, planted for the increase of see 
supplies. Kaw Alfalfa, a variety tracing 
to seed now known to have originated !! 


wie 


prevent the fowls from wearing of 


This is the statement of S. \I. 


warm com- 
fortable places for the hen to use to set. 





will not reintroduce 


























LAST 
EVENING 
ALL 
FAGGED OUT 


THIS 
MORNING 


ALL O.K.AGAIN 


HERE’S THE SECRET 


Bothered with constipation? Tired of harsh, 
griping, “grin-and-bear-it” cathartics? Then 
here’s my suggestion: try delicious FEEN- 
A-MINT. All you do is chew it for 3 min- 
utes,* before you go to bed. Any time I 
have that dull, logy, constipated feeling, I 
take this pleasant “3-minute way” at night 
and start the next day full of vim and 
pep. I understand millions have switched to 
FEEN-A-MINT for this very same reason. 
It's the chewing that helps work the magic. 

Children love the minty, chewing-gum 
flavor of FEEN-A-MINT. It’s good for 
them, too, because it’s a mild regulator 
that’s not habit-forming. Better get some 
FEEN-A-MINT today—15¢ and 25¢... 
(slightly higher in Canada). 
















* Longer if you wish 
sours AND CHR 


THREE MINUTES OF CHEWING 


MAKE THE difgseence./ 











i 
gives you 
not only the sensationa) 
exclusive Suspe 
Self-Balanc Bowl 
feature BUT ALSO 100% Stain- 
less Steel in EVERY part that 
touches milk. Only 18 dises. Long- 
er yoy Can’t rust. 
the best skimmer of them allt 


2 OFFER 


And right now you can 
SAVE $20.00 on our - 4 
cial Introductory Price 
and enjoy new low terms 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Nothing to pay until after 30 Days’ 
Free Trial then only $5 down and $5 
& month—or return separator at OUR 
expense — you alone to be Judge. 
Write Today! 
Send postal for Free Melotte facts, 
catalog, special offers, terms. Hw 
THE MELOTTE £.5.5.8.° 53.2," 
H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor 


2843 W. 19th St., Dept.A251, Chicago, Ill. 


eteaties 


















Guaranteed to stop all sucking, self sucking. 
etc. Patented double hinge allows natural ease 
for grazing, drinking. For sale everywhere or 
order direct. Calf 40c Cow S0c postage paid. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY 
Dep B RACINE. WISCONSIN 











'MPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
If you play the piano (classical music) send for re- 
markable free booklet showing how you may greatly 
improve your Dlaying through mental-muscular co- 
ordination as used by famous pianists. No obligation. 
Broadwell Studies, Dept. 381-F, Bendix Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Turkestan, has also shown marked re 


| sistance to wilt, as well as to low tem- 


| 
| 


peratures. 

While Turkestan strains of alfalfa such 
as Hardistan and Kaw are the most 
promising wilt-resistant sorts now avail- 
able, they are not adapted to conditions 
in the eastern part of the Cornbelt be- 
cause of their susceptibility to leaf spot 
under such conditions. Usually the yield 
of Turkestan strains is not as high as that 
of common alfalfa or the variegated sorts 
such as Grimm and Cossack. 

Low food reserves in the root systems 


of alfalfa plants, together with earl 











spring, frequent, and late fal! cutting, 
tend to weaken the plants and increase 
the losses from alfalfa wilt. Root re- 
serves may be increased by less frequent 
cutting of alfalfa meadows. 

It is not believed that alfalfa wilt is 
carried by the alfalfa seed itself. There 
is probably no likelihood of introducing 
alfalfa wilt by purchasing seed from wilt- 
infested areas. The main consideration 
in buying alfalfa seed, aside from quality 
and purity, is to secure the variety which 
best fits local needs. Cornbelt experi- 
ment stations have found that the yields 
and quality of hay from comparable 
stands of Grimm, Cossack, and common 
alfalfa do not differ very materially. 
On the whole, Turkestan strains yield 
somewhat less than do the others. 


THE alfalfa-grower who uses alfalfa in 
short rotations and does not desire or 
expect to leave a seeding on a field for 
more than 3 or 4 years, usually is not 
concerned about alfalfa wilt, since the 
disease ordinarily does not cause a se 
rious thinning of the stand during such 
short periods. This seems to be particu 
larly true when alfalfa does not follow 
alfalfa frequently in the rotation system. 
However, in northern areas where cold- 
resistance is of primary importance, the 
Grimm and Cossack varieties are to be 
preferred for general farm use. 

In some areas alfalfa is left on each 
field as long as the yield and stand are 
satisfactory. On bottom and_ bench 


lands where hay is grown as the chief 


cash crop, it is often desired to leave 
stands for a long series of years. Under 
such conditions, as in central Nebraska, 
alfalfa wilt is likely to be a real problem. 
The use of wilt-resistant varieties such as 
Hardistan and Ladak are particularly 
promising for such areas. 

In the southern part of the Cornbelt 
where cold-resistance is not so important, 
common alfalfa should be satisfactory 
and less expensive. It is wise to see that 
seed comes from areas at least as far 
north as the community in which it is to 
be planted. Certain lots of the northern 


common alfalfa, a good deal of which is | 


sold by the seed trade as South Dakota 
12, apparently contain some Turkestan 
alfalfa and may therefore have consid- 
erable wilt-resistance. 

Alfalfa-breeders are at this time trying 
to develop a new alfalfa variety which 
will yield high, recover quickly after cut- 
ting, resist cold and wilt, and have re- 
sistance to injury from leaf spot and in- 
sects. This is a difficult task and may 
never be accomplished. In the meantime, 
we may well realize that there are dis- 
tinct and important differences in alfalfa 
varieties and in seed from various sources. 
In buying seed, we should choose as 
wisely as possible to fit our own needs. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SWPHOUSE PAINT 


THE FAMOUS HOUSE PAINT— 
FOR LASTING BEAUTY, REAL 
COVERING POWER, LOW COST, 
MAKING YOUR HOUSE A HOME 


SWPhasbeen bringing pleas- 
ure and pride to home owners 
since 1881. Home painting is 
an easy pleasure, an econo- 
mical lasting protection with 
SWP house paint 

And the Sherwin-Williams 
dealer “paint headquarters” 
in your locality is more than 
a distributor of paint. He is 


your consultant. Ask him 
about the S-W Budget Pay- 





, ment Plan. * 








a 


The Sherwin-Wiliams 
Home Decorator will 
tell you more about 
SWP, and will show 
you in full color all 
° the beauty of Sher- 
he WOME DECORATOR | W2N-Williams paints 

3S You can get it Iree ol 
charge from—the 
Sherwin Williams dealer in your locality, 
or directly {from The Sherwin-Williams Co., 


Department Q, Cleveland 














SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS 
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Airmen Are Like That 


[ Continued from pag 


leaped to the telephone. She had made _ ship at the Creston field. Another copil 
a mess of things, but it might not be — relieved him, and he made straight 
too late to salvage something. Hurriedly _ the office. Chief Crowell had just stepped 
she called a number. out, so the office girl told him, and t 

A gruff voice answered over the wire. she went on to tell disturbing news. 
“Chief pilot’s office; Crowell speaking.” In the big river which ran within a 

“Listen, Chief,” Bess said breathless- mile of the airport there was a small 
ly, “Lance Warner is on his way to your island. On the island was a house 
office. Please don’t promise him any- which lived one of the mechanics at - 
thing, until I’ve had a chance to talk field and his family. It seemed that s 
with you. You’re going to be awfully the mechanic had come to his work th at 
angry at me and I shan’t blame you, morning a heavy run of ice in the river 
but please do as I ask. It’s for his own had swept away the flimsy bridge wh ch 


Grain Ration good.” : connected the island with the main 


“Oh, Lord!” groaned the chief pilot The family were marooned, the wife and 


For Cows on Pasture? of Peerless Air. “‘As if I haven’t enough three small children. And now, in a 





Even with abundant pasture high pro- headaches without mixing into a love gorge a half mile downstream, an ice 
ducing cows require a balanced feed. affair! Bess, you little heartbreaker, if I jam had formed and was backing up 
Feed the right grain ration with the right weren’t already married, I’d try and put water which threatened to flood the 

amount of Linseed Meal. Send for book- you out of circulation myself, just forthe island and sweep on over it. | 
let on Practical Feeding which includes sake of having more peace around here.” Men had tried to rescue the maroone 
grain rations for all pasture conditions. “ Chief—please!”’ ones with boats. The boats had beer 

It's free. Mail the coupon. “O. K!O. K!” growled Crowell. Then smashed by running ice as soon as ] 
Look for this Triangle Label When Buy- he chuckled and hun > launched. M had tried to break the 
ing Linseed Meal. The Triangle Label 3 ames" g up. sauncned. Men had tried tO break the 
Assures Uniformly High Quality and is The upshot of that telephone conver- ice jam, but without success. They had 

the Mark of Helpful Service. | sation was that Lance Warner stayed on _ used all the available dynamite and stil F 

Free Feeding Book \Ff the main line as copilot and Jerry Sheean _ the ice was piling up—and there was no 

oad Sinaler VAL was made a full-fledged pilot and given more dynamite to be had in all the cit) p 

Feeding Chart yy the new feeder run. of Creston. But there was dynamite in e 

Being based at Landthrope, two hun- Kenniwa, and Jerry Sheean had volun. e 

dred miles away, suited Lance to a T. _ teered to fly there and bring it back. He hi 

Now that he had failed in getting the was on his way back now with two hun- n 

‘seanseeeneeeeceeses=s | feeder run, he did not wish to face Bess dred pounds of the explosive aboard the 

_— 1 4 4a again. Yet he couldn’t forget her. He Huron. If he could make it in time, if ; 

‘Send your book SF-6,"Prac- | passed thru Creston three times a week that dynamite could reach the ice jam in 

tical Feeding for Profit” but the stops were short and he seldom __ within the hour, the family on the island fr 

and Master Feeding Chartto | }-f+ his ship. And Bess, it seemed, did could be saved. It was the only hope. Pp 

not care to see him, for she avoided the Lance Warner walked out of the office a 

field when his ship was in. with a bitter smile twisting his lips. S 


errrrrTrTTrrrrerrrreerroririrtittt Twice in Creston, Jerry Sheean had What breaks some guys got. That family 
tried to talk with him. Both times Lance must be rescued, of course, but why 
had turned his back on the blond-haired must Jerry Sheean be the hero? It would 
pilot and walked away. It was the only _ be a harebrained ex-barnstormer who'd 
way he could keep from swinging a hay- collect all the glory. It would be! 
maker to Sheean’s handsome jaw. His F 
hatred of the man had become almost an LaNcE found the chief pilot in the dis- 
obsession. And therumors whichreached patching room. Big Bill Kane, field sv- 
him that Sheean was giving “that Mc-__ perintendent, was with him. "The two 
Cray girl at Creston” flying lessons only men were bending tensely over the dis- 
served to intensify that hatred. Too, it patcher. Kane was mopping his brow 
convinced him that he had guessed right with a handkerchief. There was a strange 
why Bess had urged him to remain on look on the chief pilot’s face. Neither of 





the main line. them looked up as Lance entered. 
“Sheean, an ex-stunt flyer! A show-off Crowell gave the dispatcher a low- 
who thought it smart to take chances! voiced order. The dispatcher hunched b. 
Taking chances in the air was a thing of _ closer to his microphone. His voice when ho 
the past. And it was absolutely needless he spoke sounded strained. = 
with present-day equipment. But some “Creston calling Pilot Sheean! Calling the 
Sere Se BI fine day Sheean would pull some of his _ Pilot Sheean!” - 


U. S. Department of Agriculture method.) old-time stuff with a company ship, see Jerry Sheean’s voice answered 
2 UNIFORMITY—it is standardized. Al- if he didn’t. Aw, why did Bess have to promptly from the loudspeaker. “Got 
ways the same strength, wherever you buy It. fall for a guy like that?” you, Creston. Go ahead.” 

S EnvisIet—Sen Gt Sh we All winter Lance rode the cold skies “Are you sure, Sheean?” asked the 
it makes a milk-white emulsion. The strength , “ ; : . ; 4 ¢ ‘a * 
is evenly distributed, No settlings, no waste, with this bitterness in his heart. All win- dispatcher. ““Are you sure you’ve lost 4 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE ter he nursed his growing hate. And the wheel?” 
only reason that his efficiency as a co- Lance Warner’s heart skipped a cov- 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., _ pilot wasn’t impaired was because of his __ ple of shots. Sheean! Lost a wheel—and 
loyalty to the company and the love of with two hundred pounds of dynamite 
his work. aboard. How was he to land? That Hv- 

And then, with spring coming on ron came in hot. Damned hot. Sixty o 
apace and wild geese flying northward better. That wheelless axle stub would 
and the ice of rivers breaking up under bite into the earth, the ship would 
the hot, spring sun, Lance received a ground-loop, probably nose over. The 
| message from Chief Pilot Crowell com- impact would surely set off the dyn 
= incaa” Steet Bail Bearings manding him to stop off at Creston on mite. It looked like curtains for Sheean 
his next run. He wondered why. and death in ice-filled water for that 

It was mid-forenoon and as hot as marooned woman and her childret. 
summer when Lance stepped out of his Lance wondered if Bess was getting #4 
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awley lropper 


SUN AND RAIN 





i, Sal 


Keeps Your Head 
12 DEGREES (Cooler 


RAIN-PROOF—air-cooled —insulating. The 
Hawley Tropper Sun and Rain Hat— coolest 
hat in the world! Keeps your head 12 degrees 
cooler than ordinary summer hats—25 degrees 
cooler than going hatless! Feather-light. Shades 
eyes — protects neck. Strongly built—“wears 
like iron”. Washable. The genuine American- 
made tropical helmet —for work, sport and 
street wear. White or tan. Cloth covered $1 to 
$3; others 25c and 50c. Also models for women 
and boys. Look for the Hawley Tropper label 
inside the hat. At dealers’ everywhere; or order 
from us sending dealer’s name. Postage pre- 
paid on orders for $1 and over. Head band 
adjustable to fit all heads. Hawley Products Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. and Brantford, Ont., Canada. 


The Hawley Tropper is made by a special process un- 
der numerous patents issued and patents applied for. 











TWO men with a Papec can put up hay faster 
than 3 men using a ha . Noone works in the 
hot mow. Chopped hay takes half the space, feeds 
easier, is eaten without waste, often increases pro- 
duction. A Papec Chopper, without change, is 
the best silo filler obtainable. For full information 
send name and address on margin of ad. Papec 
Machine Co., 736 S. Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


APEC 


HAY CHOPPER - SILO FILLER 
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‘ILL PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 


American Or owners say; 
._ My pr all the cream, 
It’s 7, to clean . . . easy to turn.’” 
STAINLESS STEEL. Perfectly bal- 
anced bowl. Convenient height 
crank. Waist-low turntable tank. All 
mean ¢ skimming, tess work 
more profits. Fully guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
isi of 30 day tree tral offer, ‘Low 
Prices, Plan. Mail = 
card toaay! REMEMBER... WE PAY 
FREIGHT on all *‘12-A’’& larger models. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


*. 6, 1504 So. Western Ave., Chicago or 
Dept. 46, Bainbridge, N. Y. 































this on her radio over in the coffee shop. 

Again Sheean’s voice in the loud- 
speaker, a voice surprisingly level. “ Yes, 
Creston, I’m sure. By leaning ahead I 
can see the axle stub past the leading 
edge of the wing. The wheel is gone. 
Keeper-nut must have split or some- 
thing in my take-off back at Kenniwa.” 

Crowell and Kane straightened and 
stared into each other’s eyes. Kane 
groaned, mopped sweat. Crowell wheeled 
back to the dispatcher and barked terse 
orders. The dispatcher hunched again to 
his mike. 

“Creston to Pilot Sheean. Sheean, the 
Chief says for you to fly to some place 
that’s safe and jettison that dynamite. 
Set your stabilizer to take care of the 
ship and heave the stuff out.” 


Once more Jerry Sheean’s voice in 


| 





the loudspeaker and, altho Lance Warner | 


hated that voice, he was forced to ad- 
mire its coolness. 

“Got you, Creston—and you can tell 
the Chief to go jump in the river! I’ve 
thought this all out and, for once, I’m 
going. against his orders. Dick Lane’s 
wife and kids need this dynamite, and 
I’m going to try to bring it in. Maybe I 
can set her down on one wheel. Be at 
Creston in eight minutes, so clear the 
field. I’ll either give you a good show or 
a whale of a big bang.” 

“It’s suicide,” gasped Superintendent 
Kane. “Suicide, I tell you! He'll ground- 
loop! He’ll crash! That dynamite ; 

““Sheean knows all those things, Bill,” 
cut in the chief pilot quietly. He was 
looking straight ahead, his face set in 
hard lines. “He knows he hasn’t a 
chance in ten thousand. But he’s an 
airman!” 

Lance Warner was thinking hard and 
fast. Yes, the Chief was right. It took 
guts to make a decision such as Jerry 
Sheean had made and nerves of chilled 





steel to carry it thru. You couldn’t keep | 


on hating a guy like that, could you? 
No, you felt more like helping him. And 
there must be some way to help. 

Kane, cursing like a madman, made 
for the door, going to clear the field. 
Chief Pilot Crowell stood, white-faced, 
staring at the floor. 

Lance Warner turned and stared thru 
a window. Outside, the big field lay 
bright under the warm sun. He saw Kane 
run ponderously toward a ship that was 
taxiing out to the runways, wave it 
back. He saw him run on to warn the 
driver of a truck who was waiting on the 
field to relay the dynamite to the ice 
jam. And then he saw Chief Crowell’s 
car parked before the building, and as his 
glance crossed it an idea leaped fullborn 
into his brain. It was a wild idea, utterly 
wild and impractical, but it might save 
five lives. 

As he wheeled and sprang to the dis- 
patcher’s side, the door opened and Bess 
McCray and a dark-haired girl burst in- 
to the room. Lance was but dimly aware 
of their stricken faces. His mind was 
flashing, weighing chances, estimating 
landing speed, acceleration, deceleration. 
His voice cracked sharp in the hushed 
space about the dispatcher’s board. 

“Get Sheean!” 

The dispatcher gave him one swift 
glance, read something in the dark eyes, 
and began calling the pilot. 

When Jerry Sheean’s voice answered, 
Lance reached and deliberately took the 
dispatcher’s microphone. His _ voice, 
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Bethanized Fence has 
a Zinc Coating that 
grew on the Wire 


Bethanized fence is a new kind of farm 
fence developed by Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. It is made of true copper-bearing 
steel wire coated with zine in a new way 
that provides far better protection 
against the weather than any method 


| used heretofore. 


The old way of coating wire with 
zine was to melt zine and run the wire 
through it. With this 
known as bethanizing, the zine 


new method, 
is made 
right on the wire—the coating literally 
grows there as the wire passes through 
a special cold solution. The zine is in 
the solution, even though you can’t see 
it, and an electric current causes the 
coating to develop on the wire. 

This coating is as much a part of 
The 


first particles deposited are locked to 


the wire as cowhide is of a cow. 


the wire as tightly as others are to each 
other. There is no chance for the coat- 
ing to peel or flake off when the wire 
is bent in weaving it into fence. 

Just as important as the tightness is 
the purity of the zinc put on this way. 
It is 99.99 per cent pure—the purest 
zine coating ever made. Impurities in 
zine that is exposed to the weather aro 
like spies or traitors in an army. They 
cause damage far out of proportion to 
their numbers—undermine powers of 
resistance. Pure zine is so immune to 
the weather that purity of the zine is a 
first consideration in the selection of any 
galvanized fence. 

Bethanized fence with the wire se- 
cure behind a flawless coat of practi- 
cally weather-proof zine will cut your 
per-year fencing costs to a low figure. 


Bethlehem Steel 
Company 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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GET OUT ROOT AND 
ALL-THIS SAFE WAY | 


HAT aching, burning, blistering corn... it’s 
like a tack in your toe! Don’t just trim the head 
off. Get it ali out! Get rid of it for good! 

How? With Blue-Jay—the scientific corn plaster 
that draws out root and all. No danger of infec- 
tion, as there is when you cut or pare a corn. No 
growing back of the same corn over and over 
again. When you Blue-Jay a corn you draw it out 
completely—end it forever! 

Blue-Jay has a remarkable double-action. It stops 
pain instantly, the moment it’s applied. Then 
quickly the corn dries, loosens, lifts out—is gone! 
Package of 6 for 25¢ at all drug stores, 


TRIAL OFFER: We will be glad to send one Blue-Jay 
to anyone who has a corn, to prove that it ends pain 
instantly, removes the corn completely. Just send your 
name and address with 5c to cover the cost of pack- 
ing ‘and mailing. Act quickly before this trial offer 
expires Address Bauer & Black, Dept. B-17, 2500 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 








FOR INVENTORS iivEN7 2" 
¥ rite oe, v anal le 72-page booklet “How to Get 
iP arent” Record of Invention” form—both FREE. 


i ¥. Randolph. 713 Victor Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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WHAT YOU'LL SEE IN 


TEXAS 


DURING THE 


CENTENRIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


just off the press. 
Free, 32-page booklet, 
illustrated with more 
than 150 photographs, 
many in four colors. 
Send for this pre-view 
of Texas. Then see it 
all as you attend the 
Texas Centennial 
Celebrations. 


ree 


NEW BOOKLET 


MAIL COUPON 


Plan to see the $25,000,000 
Centennial Exposition now 
open, Dallas. America has 
proclaimed it the most beau- 
tiful, most interesting ever 
held in the United States. The 
nation’s foremost industrial 
concerns are all represented. 
The art, historical and agri- 
cultural exhibits are among 
the finest ever assembled. 
The Midway offers a wide 
variety of carefully picked 
attractions; including the “Cavalcade of 
Texas” pageant with cast of 600. See the 
Exposition, then travel to other sections of 
Texas. Wherever you go, you'll find Texans 
celebrating. Mail the Pp for lit ty 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL 33-C 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas 
ustrated literature on Texas and 
elebrations to: 
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the Centennial 
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when he spoke, matched Sheean’s for 
calmness. “’Lo, Jerry! Listen close to 
what I’m saying. Now ——”’ 

For perhaps a minute he talked, giv- 
ing terse, concise instructions, then 
ceased speaking. 

Sheean’s voice came in and there was 
almost a laugh in it. “Whoever you are, 
you're a glorious damned fool! But | 
gotcha, feller! I’ve gotcha! Six minutes 
and I'll be there. Okey-doke—and good 
luck to you!” 

Lance turned and faced the chief pi- 
lot. Crowell was staring at him and his 
eyes were blazing strangely. Without a 
word he reached into a pocket, brought 
out a key-folder, and tossed it across. 


LaNcE caught the keys, hurried to 
ward the door. “Get everyone out of the 
buildings, Chief,” he said over his shoul- 
der. “If that stuff lets go anywhere on 
the field there’ll be lots of flying glass.” 

Two slim hands were suddenly press- 
ing against his chest. Bess McCray was 
blocking his way. Her face was chalk- 
white, eyes filled with horror. “No, 
Lance! No! Not that! You'll both be 
killed!” Almost roughly he brushed 
aside and hurried on. 

It was a silent crowd which fled the 
airport buildings and formed on the 
black road. They were silent with that 
strained silence of those who expect to 
see men die. 

Lance Warner could see them from 
where he stood beside Chief Crowell’s 
car at the east end of the east-west run- 
way. But he shared none of their tense- 
ness. He had a job to do and his mind 
was on nothing else. He listened with 
satisfaction to the sweet purr of the car’s 
motor. He rolled down the driver’s win- 
dow. And he watched a growing speck 
in the northern sky—the dynamite 
plane with its touchy cargo. 

Jerry Sheean blared in over the field 
at two hundred, cocked the Huron 
around in a beautiful hundred-and-eigh- 
ty turn. 

Lance swung an arm in salute, got 
into the car. He closed the door, settled 
himself beneath the wheel, hung his 
head out the window, and watched the 
plane, his mind and muscles alert. 

Sheean leveled out of his turn far 
back behind and above the car. He cut 
the gun and began his approach. 

Lance faced ahead, set his teeth, and 
let in the clutch. He shifted quickly into 
second, into high, and fed the motor gas. 
The car accelerated swiftly. Lance held 
it close to the right-hand edge of the 
runway and watched the speedometer 
needle. Fifty. Sixty. Sixty-two. Lance 
held that speed and held his breath. The 
white fence at the far end of the runway 
was rushing at him fast. A shadow sud 
denly blotted out the sun. Something 
tapped and grated on the car’s top. The 
car settled slightly on its springs. Lance 
heard the soft car-unch-unch of a shock 
absorber. He jerked his eyes to the left 
and up. 

The Huron was rushing beside him. 
The gap between was bridged by the 
plane’s right wing, the bottom of which 
rested on top of the car. 4nd that deadly, 
wheelless axle stub was riding a full six 
inches clear of the ground. 

Lance tipped his head back, fastened 
his eyes on the wing, and drove by sense 
of feeling alone. His job, now that con- 
tact had been made, was to stay under 
that wing—make the car serve as a 
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I'M GLAD HE USED 
ABSORBINE 


The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains an 
strains is by working—right through the treat 
ment. Nothing like Absorbine for easing sore 
stiff muscles, taking away pain of swolle: 
tendons, reducing swellings. Won't blister or 
“remove hair. A great antiseptic too. A littl 
goes a long way. $2.50 a bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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FREE 360k Tells 


gf Learn how leading 
herdsmenof America 
raise good calves. 
Send for this book. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Dept. S, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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QOODMANSE OlL- 
WINDMILLS vil/y, 


Run in lighter winds and pump more —= 
water because they have only 4 moving ** 
parts, ali running in constant bath of 

oil. Internal gears and replacement « 
shaft bearings, perfect gravity type oiling 

system, positive governing device, ball-bearing turn ta 
Shipped complete. no extras to buy ‘Ww ritefor FREE Box rk be 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., 211 Main St., Freeport, Ili. 





METAL 
ROOFING 
.- SAVE MONEY 


Protect your buildings from 

fire, lightning, wind and 

weather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 

Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 


JHE EDWARDS M MANUFACTURING CO. 


BUTLER STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
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High Wheels—Free Catalog 
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substitute for the missing wheel on the 
undercarriage of Sheean’s light plane. 

The wing-tip crept ahead on the car. 
Lance fed more throttle—and nearly 
drove out from under it. He braked cau- 
tious!y and held it. It see-sawed on the 
cars top as Jerry Sheean applied the 
brake of the Huron’s remaining wheel. 
Lance swore thru clinched teeth and 
performed miracles of driving but he 
held that wing. In his mind, he could see 
the fence leaping at him, expecting mo- 
mentarily to crash it, but he dared not 
look. And now it was easier because they 
were slowing, slowing. And then they 
were standing still—with the wing-tip 
still on top of the car. 

Lance lowered his eyes. The fence was 
no more than twenty feet away. He cut 
the car’s ignition and looked across at 
the plane. Jerry Sheean was grinning at 
him thru a window of the pilot’s com- 
partment. Lance grinned back. 
~ Jerry rolled down a window. “Hi, fel- 
ler!” he called, his voice oddly high. 
And then: “Did we synchronize, feller, 
or did we synchronize?” 

Lance, knowing that it was Jerry’s 
way of thanking him, grinned again and 
slipped out of the car. 

The dynamite truck was roaring down 
to get its load. Men were racing toward 
him, cheering as they. came. He stiff- 
armed his way good-naturedly thru a 
group of yelling madmen and tried to 
slip away. And then a slim figure in white 
confronted him and he found himself 
looking down into lovely, gray eyes. 

Sight of Bess brought the old bitter- 
ness surging back. For a moment he re- 
turned her look, then jerked his head at 
Jerry Sheean, just getting out of the 
plane. In a growl for her ears alone, he 
said: ‘““There’s your pilot, Kid!”’ Then 
he turned glumly away. 

Bess caught his arm,.*wheeled him 
back. ““Lance Warner, how can you be 
0 dumb? Look!” She pointed. 


Over by the Huron, Jerry Sheean and 
the dark-haired girl he’d seen with Bess 
n the dispatcher’s room were just going 
nto a clinch. They kissed and the crowd 
cheered, milling around them. 

Lance got a strange feeling in his mid- 
dle. His eyes flew back to Bess. “ You— 
he— I thought—” He gave up. He 
couldn’t get his thoughts into words. 

Bess was laughing thru sudden tears. 
“She’s my sister, Lance.” 

“Sister? The one who works in Cres- 
ton? The one I’ve never seen?” 

“Of course, Silly! She and Jerry are 
to be married next month.” 

_ And she’s the McCray girl Sheean’s 
been giving flying lessons all this time?”’ 

“Nobody else, Lance.” 

Lance let it sink in for a moment. “I 
guess,’” he said slowly, “I’m just a dumb 
copilot.” 

Bess shook him. “You’re dumb all 
night but not a copilot any longer. You 
are a pilot, Lance! A real line pilot! 
lhat’s why the Chief sent for you. There 
are two pilot vacancies on the line, and 


ny 


les giving them to you and Jerry.” 


'hings had happened so fast that | 


ance was rather groggy, but an airman 
8 trained to think fast in an emergency. 
le took a deep breath, stole a glance 
about him to make sure no one was 
within ear-shot. Then: “Say, Good- 
ooking, if that’s the case, why can’t we 
make a foursome of that wedding?”’ 
Why not?” smiled Bess. 












HALF & HALF MAKES 
ONE SWELL SMOKE! 


Just add ’em up, Mister, and you 
have what it takes. Cool as a “‘ticket” 
for overtime parking. Sweet as the 
proof it was all a mistake. Fragrant, 
full-bodied tobacco that won't bite 
the tongue—in a tin that won't bite 
the fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No, 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 
your pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 


good. Your password to pleasure! 





Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, which 
gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. No 
bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


HALF “~~ HALE 
The Safe Pipe - Trbacco 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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Those Shopping 
Trips to Town 


WHEN the family car rolls out of the drive headed 
for town, the farm woman goes along. It is well known 
that farm women buy more men’s shirts, socks, ties, 
and men’s underwear than farm men do themselves. If 
it’s a new suit father wants, he usually relies on mother’s 
judgment. Farm women know about qualities, styles, 
and prices, and they are good shoppers. 


Personal purchases are only part of the farm woman’s 
influence on farm buying. A room is to be painted, a 
new car or tractor is to be bought. The wife has been 
reading the advertisements and contributes important 
opinions on these investments. She knows it pays to 
read the timely information that is presented in the 
advertisements in Successful Farming. She uses them 
as a guide on her buying trips. 


For convenience, listed below are the advertisers in 
this issue of Successful Farming. Many interesting book- 
lets and folders will be sent to you upon your request. 


Products, Literature, 
or Samples 


Names of Manufacturers and 
Distributors 


HOUSEHOLD 


Ne NN SEG, dod bc dasev cc cceece Recipe Book 

Burpee Can Sealer Co... Canning Circular. 

Clopay Corp. .Jiffy-Seal Package 

The Crosley Radio Corp. Refrigerator Information 
Florence Stove Co Stove Booklet.... 

The Maytag Company Maytag Washers , 
National Enameling and Stamping Co... Nesco Trial Pan and Literature 
Perfection Stove Company Refrigerator Booklet 

Servel, Inc.... Refrigerator Booklet 

United States Rubber Company 


BUILDING MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES 


Bethlehem Steel Company 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
The Celotex Corporation 

The Edwards Manufacturing Ce. 
The Glidden eer: in 
Lowe Brothers ; 
National Lead Compan y 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


. Fence Catalog ie 
. Insulating Booklet 
. Roofing Catalog... . 
. Glidden Paints... 
Color Booklet. . 
.. Paint Folder 
. Color Chart 


FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


. Pumping meen Informa- 
a cease 

Tractor Catalog. . ‘ 

‘Garden Tractor Catalog 

. Separator Catalog 

. Separator Catalog 

. Gasoline Motors 
Carborundum Files. . 

. Equipment 


Aermotor Company. . 


Allied Motors Corp.. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
American Separator Co... 
Babson Bros. ‘ >. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
The Carborundum Company 
Deere & Company...... 
Inside Front Cover 

Separator Catalog... . . 2 
. Farming Booklet . 

Calf Weaner.......... 
.. Tractor Catalog 

. Separator Literature 

Hay Chopper Literature 

. Rockwood Pulleys... 

. Tractor Catalog 

. Tractor Catalog... . 

. Power Farming Booklet. 

. Engine Catalog 

Windmill Booklet 


The Galloway Co., Inc. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. , Inc. 
Imperial Bit & Snap Company 
International Harvester Company. 
New Prima Separator Co. . 

Papec Machine Co. 

The Rockwood Manufacturing Co... 
Shaw Mfg. Co. ‘ ; 
Standard Engine Co. 

United States Rubber Produce sts, Ine. 
Witte Engine Works... . 
Woodmanse Mfg. Co... 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Champion Spark Plug Co............... Champion Spark nee 
.. Dodge Car 
. Exide Batteries 
. Ethyl Gasoline 
Ford Car . 
.Goodrich Tires. . . 
.EN-AR-CO 
. Quaker State Motor Oil 
. Mobiloil and Mobilgrease.. . 
. Test Car Book 
and Emblem 
Texaco Motor Oil 
Willard Batteries 


Chrysler Corporation 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 

Ford Motor Company 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

National Refining Company 

Quaker State Oil Refining Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
Standard Oil Company. . 

Inside Back Cover 
The Texas Company 

Willard Storage Battery Company 
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@ Successful Farming's guarantee to you: 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if: you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 
the advertisement. The complaint, investigation of which ujll be 
instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appeared. If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men. 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


Names of Manufacturers and Products, Literature, 


Distributors or Samples 


FOOD 


General Foods Corporation 
General Foods Corporation 
Grape-Nuts Flakes...... 
Grape-Nuts 

H. J. Heinz Company. . 
Kellogg Company . 
National Biscuit Company 
Post Toasties ; 
Premier Pabst Sales Co 


. Postum Sample. 
.. Sure-Jell 

.Joe E. Brown ri ‘lub 
. Dizzy Dean Club. 

. Strained Foods 

Rice Krispies 
Shredded Wheat 
Junior G-Men Club. 
Blae Ribbon Malt 


DRUGS AND SOAPS 
Bauer & Black. : 
Chesebrough Mfg. ante 
Ex-Lax, Inc.. 


Blue-Jay Sample 

. Vaseline 

. Ex-Lax Sample 

The Health Product ts Corp. “Feen-a-mint” ; 
Lambert Pharmacal Company .....Listerine Tooth Paste..... 
Se go Ss a re - ...Tums.. 

Procter & Gamble Co. Lava Soap 

Potter Drug & Chemical Corp. .Cuticura Soap. 


CIGARS, CIGARETTES, AND TOBACCO 
The American Tobacco Company Half and Half Tobacco..... 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corpora- 
Care of Pipe Jacket.. Xo 
. Chesterfield Cigarettes. . Back Cover 
. Union Leader Tobacco. . 35 
.. Camel Cigarettes 
Prince Albert Tobacco. .... 21 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco o Co.. 
P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.. 


MISCELLANY 

American Telephone & tance Cou. . 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. . 

Broadwell Studios 

Carnation Company 

Gold Dust Corporation 

Hawley Products Co. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. ft 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works. . 

Linseed Meal Educational Committee . 

Albert Mills 

National Carbon Company, Inc. 

Newton Horse Med. Co.... 

The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company . ; Income Booklet 

Parke, Davis & Co. .. Farm Sanitation Booklet 

Percheron Horse Association : of America. Percheron News 

Ray’s Photo Service........ . Rolls Developed. . 

Remington Arms Co., Inc... ..”" Speedmaster” a 

Texas Centennial . Booklet on Texas.... 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Cor- 
poration ° 

Walker Remedy Company 

Western Cartridge Company 

Willard’s ' ' 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

W. F. Young, Inc 


Bell Telephone 
Bemis Bags...... ; 
Piano Playing Booklet 
.Calf Raising Booklet 
Shoe Polish... .. 
. Hawley Hats 
-Dip and Disinfectant 
. Shotgun Folder. 
Feeding Chart and Booklet , 
Details for Sales Job....... 
Eveready Batteries 
Newton’s Compound.... 


“Black Leaf 40” 
Walko Tablets 
Super-X Leaflets 
Roll Films 
Shotgun Folder 
A bsorbine 


BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 
FARM LAND 
SEED, NURSERY, AND GARDEN 
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JACK — THAT 
FAT PORK WILL 
FINISH YOU! 


TUMS HAVE CHANGED 
EVERYTHING ! 





JACK SPRATT - 


NOW EATS FAT 

AND ANYTHING ELSE IN SIGHT; 
NO STOMACH SOUR 

CAN KNOCK HIM FLAT... 















FOR TUMS HAVE SOLVED HIS PLIGHT! 





WHO ELSE WANTS TO 
FORGET SOUR STOMACH ? 


The way to eat favorite foods and avoid heart- 
burn, sour stomach, gas and other symptoms 
of acid indigestion is no secret now. Millions 
carry Tums. Nothing to mix up. No drenching 
your stomach with harsh alkalies, which doctors 
say may increase the tendency toward acid in- 
digestion. Just enough of the antacid in Tums 
is released to neutralize the stomach. The rest 
passes on inert. Cannot over-alkalize the stom- 
ach or blood. You never know when, so carry 


aroll always. 10c at all druggist’s. 
FOR THE TUMMY 





TUMS ARE 
ANTACID . « 
NOTA LAXATIVE 





HANDY TO CARRY 















Beautiful five-color 1936 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
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Z Se te today oer mey new 
& Big Money-Saving Fence 
. aaa Catalog. It quotes Direct-from- 





J ¥actory Prices on over 200 styles 
Farm and Poultry Fence. 

ee. 1 PAY THE FREIGHT 

A\so big selection of bargainsin Gates, Steel Posts, 

Barb Wire, Roofing, Paint and other Farm and Home 

needs. Catalog free.Write nearest office.—Jim Brown. 


The BrownFence &WireCo. Dp, 2289A Cleveland, 0, Memphis, Tenn. 
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1 Cylinder, 344 H.P. Models 
Write for Complete Catal 
ALLIED MOTORS 


‘im: . Minn. WN York, N. ¥. 
ae et oe 


FREE: samples of TUMS and NR, Send stamp for packing anc 
& postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Dept. 19H-55, St. Louis, M 


VIKING- TWIN 
onsen EEastP™ 
‘on Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will mever be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state inter n. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
R. S. CLAAR, Land Commissioner 
1700 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





161A Oakland 





KANSAS cry, Me. 








DRAFT HORSES —2ezistered Percheron brood 
illic 


mares, in foal, broke to work; 
reeding staltions. Describe kind of horses you 
wa tt iy. Ask for free copy of Percheron News—only 
draft horse paper published in U. S, Write 
s Percheron Horse Association of America 
tock Yards, Dept. R, Chicago, Illinois 





Keep Your Horses Healthy! 
Improve their general condition 
with Newton's Veterinary m 
pound, Used over 50 years. At your 
dealer's or postpaid — 65¢ and 
$1.25. (Formerly of Toledo, Ohio) 


NEWTON HORSE MED. CO. 
5170 Hillsboro, Detroit, Mich. 


@ NEWTON’s 


Compound 







For horses, cattle, hogs 





Laughing at Life 


lye. 





Alf: “Whadd'ya mean no li- 
cence? He's covered with ‘em!" 


QUOTES FROM THE NEWS 
Daly City, California, Paper 


The accident occurred at Hillcrest 


drive and Santa Barbara Avenue as the 
dead man was crossing the intersection. 


Warrenton, Kansas, News 


Mrs. Jones let a can-opener slip last 


week and cut herself severely in the 
pantry 


Lincoln State Journal 


CONFESSED HOG THIEF 


IS SENTENCED TO PEN 
« * * 


A comely colored girl had just been 
baptized in the river. As she came to the 


surface she cried, “Bless de Lawd, I’se 


saved! Las’ night I was in the ahms of 


Satan, but tonight Ah’m in de ahms of 
de Lawd!” 


<<co* ” . . 

Sistuh,” came a baritone voice from 

the shore, “how is you-all fixed up for 
tomorra ebening?” 


RECONCILIATION 


I heard a scratching at the door 

One day when little was to spare. 

Cold sweat broke out from every pore. 
The well-known wolf was standing there. 


I screamed and threatened him, but he 
Refused to leave. And so, somehow, 
We've grown so well acquainted, we 
Get on quite well together now. 


—Clarence Edwin Flynn 


Alf: “Why didn’t I 
think of this before?”’ 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 


WINCHESTER 


SHOTGUN 


At a Surprisingly Low Price 


EMARKABLE for its superior new 
Winchester Steelbilt strength, its 
unique and sturdy construction, handling 
convenience, dependability, looks — and 
all-’round typical Winchester shooting. 
Model 37 Winchester single-shot shotgun, 
embodying new triumphs of progressive 
Winchester engineering, new improved 
basic design, and built of Winchester- 
selected steel—with American black wal- 
nut stock and forend—by new cost-saving 
methods. At a cross-roads store price. 






























NEW SEMI- 
MODEL HAMMERLESS 
- 
SINGLE 
SHOT 
— 
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Your dealer knows 
about the new single- 
shot Winchester 
Model 37 Shotgun. 
He has seen it adver- 
tised im the sporting 
goods and hardware 
trade journals. Ask 
him to show i to you. 
Get him to give you a 
Medel 37 folder, giv- 
ing complete details 
and large, clear pic- 
tures. Tells fully all 
the facts you want 
to know about this 
ons new 

‘inchester single- 
shot gun. Or write for 
folder to Dept. 83-F. 


Send 
for 
Folder 
NOW! 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 


SuccessFuL Farmine, June, 1936 
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W: {EN making gates about the yards, 
I always use 1% sets of hinges. This 
makes 3 hinges on the post and 3 on the 
gate, so that when deep snow comes the 
gates may be raised sufficiently for easy 
clearance. This plan is just as good in the 


summer w hen it is necessary to separate’ 


pigs or sheep from larger ‘livestock. 
J. E. R., ( Yhio. 

When plowing high corn with a trac- 
tor, I had trouble because the leaves 
came in contact with the spark_plugs, 
thereby grounding the motor and-caus- 
ing it to miss fire. As a remedy I .put a 
small piece of rubber hose over each of 


the plugs. This worked well.—L. S., Ill: 


When it was necessary to drill a new 
well, we avoided the difficult job of mov- 
ing the windmill by employing the plan 
sketched on this page. [Illustration -1.] 
The post at the pump is a four-by-four 
set in concrete. From it to the windmill 
tower we fastened a two-by-four. Along 
this two-by-four is attached a 1-inch steel 
rod such as an old cultivator arch. We 
allowed at least 12 inches in the rod 
after it made the turn. A good deal of 
cost was saved.—Mrs. E. W. F., Kans. 


SuccessFuL Farina, June, 1936 


We have successfully split cottonwood 
logs 2 feet or more in diameter by the 
use of chlorate of soda... The logs are cut 
from 10 to 14 feet in length. When they 


are 2 feet in diameter and fairly clear 


of knots, use 1-heaping tablespoonful of 


cane sugar and 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
of chlorate of soda mixed well-together. 
: 


1 


| Then take a 1! 9-Incn bit and bore a hole 


straight down to:about thé center of the 
log. Use a clean‘funnel-to put. the mixture 
in the auger hole..Set vour fusé well into 
the charge. and. pack the hole with. a 
piece of old rag thick enough-to.make a 
1-inch wad. Push this firmly into the hole 
with ‘a rod, but do not hammer. Then 
pack with powdered lime rock.or old 
concrete. Pour in a little at‘a time and 
tap lightly with a 2-pound hammer. This 
explosive can be discharged it hammered 
too sharply. Bright: clear days are most 
effective because during damp ‘periods 
the chemical quickly absorbs moisture, 
which reduces its power. We buy chlo- 
rate of soda-at the drugstore for about 
2§ .cents. a pound, but 

wherever. the. county 

agent has a supply,.it 

can be. bought tor ver; 

little.—G. R., Minn. 


\ltho I have used my range for s 
time, the top is as pretty as when w 
it. | always go over it after ever 
with sandpaper, size 14, and rub w 
cloth dipped in paraffin. If it is gone 
every day it is no job at all to kee; 
range looking nicely.—Mrs. A. G. P. 


For several years we tried in va 
repair a crack in one of our large «¢ 
crete watering tanks. ill d 
briefly the method which proved 
cessful. Water was removed fron 
tank, and the tank allowed to dry tl 
ly. With a small cold chisel and ham 
we cut away both sides of the crack 
its entire length. This left a V-sha; 
cut about 1 inch deep and 1 inch w 
the top. We swept out all loose piec 
concrete and, as the crack was not th 
ly dry, we finished the job with a b 
torch. The V-shape was then filled | 
of plastic cement made from asbest 
and asphalt. It can be bought fro: 
dealer in composition roofing, and 
used to patch large holes around ch 
neys and similar repair work. Wit 
trowel, or paddle, we forced the cen 
firmly into the opening, smoothing 
even with the wall of the tank. The t 
was at once completely filled with w 
the pressure of which kept the cem 
place until it set.—J. R. K., Ind. 


I will des 


Keep a roll of toilet tissue hand) 
der the sink or wherever vou keep 
dishwashing supplies. The tissue w 
quickly pick up all refuse left in the sink 
even the small particles that refuse to g 
down the drain. Also comes in hand 
wipe sink and tub free of grease and 
rings. Tissue is better than mop 
picking up fallen hairs in the bathroon 
after a shampoo.—Mrs. P. D., Kar 


The chute shown in the sketch on t 
page [Illustration 2] is readily hand 
by one man, as it is made in three parts 
For this reason it is easily stored, a1 
will serve for quite a time.—F. S., | 



















MAKE YOUR CAR A RESEARCH TEST CAR 





STANDARD OlL CONDUCTS 


OALDS GREATEST 


and become eligible for big cash awards 


| ssoraTory tests are in- 
valuable in building a better 
all-around gasoline—so Standard 
Oil makes 3,500 tests a day on Stand- 
ard gasolines—distillation tests, sul- 
phur and gravity tests, vapor pressure 
tests, and many others. 

—But when it comes to what mileage 
a gasoline will deliver, there is no sub- 
stitute for the road test. And even a road test, conducted by 
specialists, does not give the answer as to how many miles per 
gallon an average driver will get under average conditions. 


What’s the truth about gasoline mileage? 


That’s what Standard wants to find out. That’s why Standard 
is conducting a gigantic road test, and invites you to take 
part. 

We want “test car” drivers. We want midwest automobile 
owners to drive their cars just as they always do—no differ- 
ently, no extra miles—but to keep an accurate record of their 
driving habits for a period of 65 days. Standard will furnish 
free, allrecording material needed. And then generous awards 
will be given—in exchange for the gasoline mileage infor- 
mation obtained. 


Enter your car now 


Standard invites you to join in the greatest search for gasoline 
mileage facts ever undertaken. You'll be under no obligation. 
You'll learn facts about your car and the gasoline it uses that 
Can mean important savings to you in the future. And in addi- 
tion, you'll become eligible for valuable awards. Complete 
details of this generous offer are given in the road test record 
book which you receive when you enter your car as a “‘Re- 
search Test Car.” 


$5,000 IN CASH 


Any motorist in the following States may become a Research 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





RESEARCH TEST CAR 
| 300000 | 


This handsome metal emblem on your car 
Officially distinguishes you as a test car 
driver. Get yours today. It’s FREE. 


Test Car Driver: Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska (where the test is being 
conducted in conjunction with Standard 
Oil Company of Nebraska). Any such 
motorist who fully complies with the 
simple requirements becomes eligible for one of these gen- 
erous cash and merchandise awards: 


Grand Prize . $1000 in cash 
Second Prize . 500 in cash 
Third Prize 250 in cash 
Five Prizes 100 in cash 
Ten Prizes 50 in cash 
Twenty Prizes 25 in cash 
175 Prizes 10 in cash 


Also 500 Fine Merchandise Prizes 
Any car can enter—don’t delay 


Enroll as a test car driver today, and carry on your car the 
attractive Test Car emblem. 
Stop in at any Standard Oil 
Station or Dealer and get the 
details. They have only a lim- 
ited number of test car kits. 
Get yours now. 


STANDARD MAKES IT EASY AND 
INTERESTING for you to play a 
part in this great road test, by 
giving you this special record 
book, free, when you become a 
test car driver. 








Be sure your car is safe to drive—then DRIVE SAFELY 





























